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Editorial 


A Landmark in Gramophone History 


THE most striking developments in gramophone history seem to occur roughly 
at ten year intervals: electrical recording twenty years ago, the sensational 
Columbia Leeds Festival records ten years ago, and now a set of records which 
completely upsets all our standards and renders the whole recorded repertoire 
obsolete. Such is the new recording of Holst’s Planets (His Master’s Voice 
DB 6227-28: DBS 6229: DB 6230-33) made by the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult.* 

There has been a good deal of irresponsible talk in recent months about an 
entirely new system of recording, as a result of which several reviewers, whose 
keenness to be included in the vanguard of progress has outweighed both the 
efficiency of their gramophones and their powers of auditory perception, 
hastened to greet any one of a number of ordinary recordings issued during 
the past few months as the.first example of the new process. 

In point of fact I doubt whether the process is new at all, certainly the 
physical appearance of the discs themselves is not in the least unfamiliar; 
rather would I suggest that two distinct factors have contributed to the vastly 
improved result (on a suitable gramophone). First of all, and most important, 
the range of audio-frequencies faithfully recorded in this set of the Planets is 
far wider than I have ever heard from any other recording of any make. 
Second, the surface-noise is noticeably lower than has been the case with any 
previous samples submitted for review. Neither of these qualities depend in 
the least on the discovery of any new process, they are simply improvements 
for which we have been waiting for a number of years; but it would be churlish 
and ungrateful not to draw attention to this striking development, however 
belated we may feel it to be. 

Ingenuity of technique is a very important feature of Holst’s score,— 
indeed, those who dislike the work say this is its only outstanding quality—the 
orchestration is always apt and often brilliant, of a kind which would not 
speak very impressively through the old restricted-frequency recording with its 
distracting surface-hiss like the penetrating complaint of an ill-fitted soprano 
water-closet. And so the WC has been silenced while the audio-range has been 
appreciably widened. 

What does this mean to the non-technical listener? If he uses an inefficient, 
elderly, commercial gramophone it will mean very little. But played on an 
instrument with a wide linear audio-frequency response these records do tend 
to make all earlier examples sound obsolete. 

“Mars” is almost entirely organized din or “racket”, much like actual 
physical war, with a fantastic climax, fff, on side two such as has never before 
been achieved on wax: yet it is easily negotiable with thorn needles in .a 


* Recorded under the auspices of the British Council. 
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properly balanced pick-up, by which means it is also possible to reproduce both 
extremes of the frequency range—despite the modern fashion for cold steel 
which is unnecessary and possesses many undesirable features. Even so, 
some passages are inchoate, and it must be admitted that the three noisiest 
elements, ‘‘Mars”’, ‘Jupiter’ and “Uranus” are the least successful. ‘Venus’ 
unfortunately displays the one technical blemish I have found in the whole 
work: the entry of flutes and oboes in bar three is not precise. The fault is not 
a serious one, but it is perfectly definite and inescapable, and stands as an 
example of the sort of thing that should not happen with a first-class orchestra 
even in public performance, much less be perpetuated on a record: it shows a 
lack of attention to detail long characteristic of the BBC Orchestra and one 
which must be eradicated. This apart, the record of ‘“‘Venus’’ must be classified 
with those of ““Mercury’”’ and ‘‘Neptune’’ as the best of the set. The record of 
“Saturn”, which is superb music, would join the select company of the chosen 
were it not that the early pages are taken too fiercely and vigorously; for 
example, the cello entry on page 114 of the full-score is marked pp, yet on page 
122 the ppp dynamic level is particularly well held. What can be done once 
can presumably be done again, and with a little more trouble no doubt this 
record could have been made completely satisfying. ‘Uranus’ likewise 
opens with too much noise, but this is a naive, unsophisticated portrayal of a 
magician who has learned much from Dukas’ apprentice without absorbing the 
whole gamut of sorcery or estimating fully the receptivity of the finest of human 
minds. ‘Neptune’ remains the most satisfying movement of the whole set; 
here Holst has accomplished a brilliant essay in the type of expressionism 
which fascinated Debussy for so many years, the score is a miracle of ingenuity 
to which the record does full justice, with the exception that the final fade-out 
should take place on a genuine pianissimo which is not quite achieved. 

From all of which the reader will realize that good though the standard of 
playing is, we are not given anything comparable to the magnificent result 
obtained by Sir Thomas Beecham in his BBC concert on 11 July. The 
splendid fidelity of the recording only makes this fact plainer, though there are 
points where relevant detail is lost, such as the ornamental figurations of the 
harps which are frequently left to the listener’s imagination. 

However, this is a very fine achievement, not least because the tendency 
for the range of frequency-response to drop as the needle approaches the 
spindle has apparently been overcome, while the gain in fidelity will overwhelm 
all but the tone-deaf. 

Those who cannot afford the complete set are urged to buy “Venus”, 
“Mercury”, “Saturn” and ‘‘Neptune’’, which contain the finest music and are 
the most successful as records. 


GEOFFREY SHARP. 


Johann Sebastian Bach: An Appreciation 


BY 


DONALD JAY GROUT 


BacH is becoming the common man’s composer. Fully to appreciate his 
significance for our own age it is necessary for us to understand as fully as 
possible the musical language in which he wrote. That language differs in 
many respects, as we know, from the idioms of the classical, romantic, and 
modern periods. While much of it is grasped intuitively in listening to Bach’s 
music, it may nevertheless be helpful to recall here some of the most general 
characteristics of the style. 

Any musical composition 1 is a structure of sounds organized in time by means 
of rhythm. No element is more important than rhythm in listening to a 
composition of Bach. Asa rule, each one of his pieces is based on one or two 
definite rhythmic motives sounded at the beginning and then continued 
throughout in a persistent, dynamic development. This is true not only in 
such obvious cases as the various numbers of the dance suites, but in the 
concertos, sonatas, fugues, arias, and choruses as well. Nor need the motif 
be a simple, strongly-accented one such as that which begins the second 
Brandenburg Concerto, for example: 


Ex.1 
‘fh 


it may be as suave and complex as the subject of the E-flat minor fugue in 
the first book of the Well-Tempered Clavier. 


Whatever the motif, it will be maintained through the entire movement; this 
is one of the things which contributes most to the impression of unity we 
experience in hearing Bach. To be sure, we find the same practice in all the 
music of Bach’s time. Where he differs from most of his contemporaries is in 
the vitality and inexhaustible variety of his rhythmic motives, and in the way 
these are developed in an unflagging continuity and with cumulative force 
from the beginning of a piece to its very end. 

There is another aspect of rhythm in music which is important for the 
understanding of Bach. We are able to perceive rhythm in anything because 
‘we perceive recurrences of something familiar, something we have heard before 
and therefore recognize when we hear it again. An elementary type of such 
perception rests on our recognition of the difference between a strong and a 


i 
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weak accent, or between a long and a short note. Somewhat more complex is 
the recognition upon recurrence of a pattern of strong and weak accents, or 
of long and short notes. When we hear the first six notes of Bach’s great 
organ fugue in G minor, for instance, we recognize a rhythmic pattern made up 
of two long notes, one at each end, with four short notes in the middle. 


When that motif is immediately repeated at a higher pitch, we recognize 
it as the same pattern. Thus above our original perception of six notes 
there is set up a larger rhythm made up of two occurrences of a certain 
pattern. We next hear a different pattern, then the first again, then the 
different one, and again the first. Our perception of the whole melody thus 
rests on our perception of this larger rhythmic structure, a kind of wheels- 
within-wheels arrangement, in which the smaller rhythmic units are con- 
stantly being gathered up into larger and larger complexes. This process goes 
on as long as the piece lasts, resulting in a structure wherein the basic units 
of rhythm are organized into larger patterns, which in turn are organized into 
still larger patterns, and so on. What we commonly call the form of a piece 
may be defined as the way in which its larger rhythmic patterns are created 
by the periodic recurrence of familiar (7.e. previously heard) elements. These 
elements may be of different sorts, e.g. a certain tonality, a certain series of 
harmonies, a certain melody, or these and other things in combination. The 
organization of a composition by this’means is one of the most difficult 
problems of a composer, and in his mastery of this problem Bach is to be ranked 
among the very highest geniuses in the history of music. The more obvious 
aspects of pattern in his pieces may be easily heard—the recurrences of the 
subject in a fugue, the ritornellos in a concerto, the repetitions of a harmonic 
design in a chaconne or set of variations, for example. But only when we 
examine the way in which these salient recurrences are linked with a thousand 
other subtle rhythmic devices in the entire plan do we really begin to ap- 
preciate his greatness in this respect.“ The whole rhythmic organization of the 
G minor fugue, from the smallest details to the broadest formal outlines, forms 
a perfectly unified architectural structure of grand and harmonious proportions, 
in which every single note has its appropriate and inevitable place in the total 
plan; and the same may be said of practically all Bach’s other works. 

So far as the organization of musical sounds (as distinct from rhythms) is 
concerned, the principle in Bach is one with which we are perfectly familiar. 
It is based on the system of tonal centres, the grouping of certain series and 
combinations of tones about a central key-note, to which all other notes and 
other keys stand in definite degrees of subordinate relationship. Here, as in 
the case of rhythm, unity is the most striking feature. If we take for example 
the first movement of the third Brandenburg Concerto, we find a series of 
modulations all grouped about the main tonal centre of G, which returns 
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strongly at fairly regular intervals, thus: G D-(C)-G e-b-G a-G G. Similar 
tonal plans may be found in the fugues and other compositions. 

A word should be said about the texture of Bach’s music. Most of his 
ensemble compositions consist of a bass with one, two, or more melodic lines 
above, and a softer background of supporting harmonies played on the harpsi- 
chord or organ. In the keyboard music, of course, this harmonic background 
may be present only by implication. Practically always in listening to Bach 
it is necessary to be able to follow two or more melodic lines at once. His skill 
at weaving a fabric of counterpoint is truly amazing, and has never been sur- 
passed by any other composer. 

Along with the matters so far mentioned, which may be considered the 
normal or common practice of Bach, there are certain special devices frequently 
found in his music. First is the ornamentation of a melodic line, especially 
in slow pieces, by means of trills, turns, mordents, appoggiature, and other 
embellishments. Not all of this ornamentation is always notated, and only a 
player or singer who knows the rules and practices of Bach’s time-in this respect 
can be depended upon to give us his music as he intended it to sound. There 
are some instances in which Bach wrote out the ornaments in full, and from 
which we may obtain a vivid idea of the 18th-century art of melodic em- 
bellishment: such instances are the chorale prelude ‘Now is the old year 
passed away” from the Orgelbiichlein; the prelude ‘“‘O man, thy grievous sin 
lament’’ from the same collection; and the slow movement of the Jtalian 
Concerto. Another occasional device in Bach is the use of chromatic harmony, 
of which the chorale prelude ‘““Through Adam’s fall’ (Orgelbiichlein) and the 
Crucifixus from the B minor Mass may be cited as examples. Still another 
exceptional type of Bach’s music is found in such works as the fantasias and 
toccatas, where the general effect is one of improvisation, with a profusion of 
chords, runs, and dramatic modulations, offering the strongest. possible contrast 
to the normal style of the composer. Examples of this free, improvisatory 
style are the organ Fantasia (preceding the great fugue) in G minor, the 
Chromatic Fantasia for harpsichord, and the organ Toccata in D minor. 

So much for the general characteristics of Bach’s musical style. All the 
things with which we have dealt so far may, of course, be found also in the 
music of his contemporaries. It is not the mere fact that they are in Bach 
which makes him a great composer, but rather the unique way in which he 
employed them. He consciously mastered all the resources of music as known 
in his day. He was no revolutionist, but he did develop the whole of early 
18th-century music to a point which left nothing more of importance to be 
said until a whole new style of musical expression could be created. 

There are two further elements in Bach which must be especially noted, 
since they cannot be understood simply from hearing the music without some 
knowledge of its historical background. One of these is the Chorale. The 
Chorale had been flourishing in the Lutheran churches of North Germany for 
almost two centuries before Bach. There was in existence a large collection 
of hymns and tunes which not only were familiar to the congregations for whom 
he wrote, but also were closely intertwined with the deepest religious feelings 
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of the people. It was characteristic of Bach that he took this communal 
treasure of melodies into his own art and gave it back to the community in 
expanded and intensified form. He made wonderfully expressive hymn-like 
four-part settings of chorale melodies and also used these melodies as material 
for more elaborate instrumental and vocal compositions. In the chorale 
preludes for organ, and above all in the Cantatas and Passions, the Lutheran 
chorale is glorified in a way comparable only to the glorification of Roman 
Catholic Plainsong in the 16th-century church music of Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Lassus, and Byrd. Magnificent examples of Bach’s treatment of the chorale 
on a large scale are found in the opening and closing choruses of the first part 
of the Passion According to St. Matthew. 

The other element which we should understand in Bach’s music is its 
expressive purpose, and the means whereby this is achieved. No one who has 
listened to this music will deny that it is expressive, that the whole apparatus 
of technique in all its complexity and perfection is nevertheless not mere 
technique, an end for itself, but rather a medium through which we are made 
aware of emotional depths and insight related to the whole meaning of life. 
This is probably true of all great music, though we may be at a loss to account 
for it by any theory of aesthetics or to solve the mystery of how and why it 
happens. One characteristic of Bach’s music is that this expressive effect is 
not merely a general one, but in many cases involves a whole hierarchy of very 
definite moods or states of feeling, which the 18th century called ‘‘affections’’. 
It is to be noted that the ‘“‘basic affection” in any piece of Bach’s remains, like 
the fundamental rhythm, constant throughout. There are seldom any startling 
dramatic contrasts, but rather a continuous affirmation of the mood established 
at the beginning. We find that in Bach (as also in other composers of his time) 
certain affections are invariably related to certain musical procedures, so that 
there results a whole language of musical symbolism. This is most apparent, 
of course, in the vocal music, where the words clearly suggest the affection to 
be portrayed; but it is also evident in the organ chorale preludes, where Bach 
obviously had in mind the hymn text with which the melody was associated in 
the listeners’ minds. The “language of the affections’’ is in part a pictorial 
one. Thus in the chorale prelude ‘““From Heaven came the angel host’’ the 
bass and inner-voices engage in a contihuous pattern of descending and ascend- 
ing scale-like runs, picturing with altogether charming naiveté the descent and 
ascent of the multitude of angels. A more poetic use of a pictorial motif is 
in the last chorus of the Passion According to St. Matthew, where the words 
“Rest thou calmly, calmly rest’ are sung to a descending phrase suggesting 
the lowering of Christ’s body into the tomb. 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer has noted characteristic motives for grief, peace, 
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joy, solemnity, terror, and other affections, as well as pictorial motives for 
steps, waves, tumult, and the like. It must not be thought that these devices 
are used in any merely external, unmusical way; on the contrary, the art of 
Bach is nowhere more manifest than in the way all these pictorial and expres- 
sive factors are interwoven with the musical structure itself, so that it is 
possible for one to be quite unconscious of them, and hear almost any com- 
position in which they occur simply as a thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
abstract music. Perhaps one of the finest examples of the concurrence of 
poetic and musical ideas in one perfect phrase is the concluding passage 
of the chorale prelude “‘O man, thy fearful sin lament’’, where Bach had in 
mind the words of the chorale: 
When He whose ransom made thee free, 


Bowed down with sin long borne for thee, 
Upon the Cross did languish. 


= 
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These, then, are some of the things we hear in Bach’s music. These are 
some of the things that go to make its greatness and which form the basis for 
the ever-increasing respect and popularity which it enjoys to-day. The 
acceptance of Bach has been a slow process. The idea that he might ever be 
a popular composer would have astonished his contemporaries, for he was not 
highly esteemed by all the best critical minds of the 18th centnry. When a 
new Cantor was to be chosen for St. Thomas’ School at Leipzig in 1723, the 
committee first offered the post to two other musicians, and finally accepted 
Bach with one member privately remarking—‘‘since the best talents are not 
available, we must content ourselves with the mediocre’. Eighteenth- 
century musicians admired Bach for his virtuosity on the clavier and organ 
and for his technical mastery of fugal writing, but criticized his music as over- 
laden with learned and complex devices. His own son Carl Philipp Emanuel, 
a composer much more acceptable to 18th-century tastes, regarded it as a 
defect of his father’s genius that he abandoned himself to the ‘‘dreary and 
insignificant’ studies of canon and fugue. Dr. Charles Burney, the eminent 
English critic and scholar, in his General History of Music (published in 1776) 
called Bach’s harmonies ‘‘crude and difficult’’, opining that had he only written 
“in a style more popular and generally intelligible and pleasing” he might have 
been a greater musician. 

Such judgments were due in part to the later 18th-century ideals of music 
which valued clarity, simplicity, and gracefulness above everything: else. 


This attitude is reflected in Dr. Burney’s very definition of music as “‘an 
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innocent luxury, unnecessary, indeed, to our existence, but a great improve- 
ment and gratification to the sense of hearing’. We may well contrast this 
with Bach’s own views on the subject. The idea of music as a form of homage 
to the deity was seldom absent from Bach’s thought. The line between sacred 
and secular in his art scarcely exists. Even a little clavichord piece which he 
composed as a finger exercise for his eldest son Wilhelm Friedemann is prefaced 
with the words “‘in nomine Jesu’. In another instruction book he writes: 
“Figured bass is the most perfect foundation for music. It is executed with 
both hands in such a manner that the left hand plays the notes that are written, 
while the right adds consonances and dissonances thereto, making an agreeable 
harmony for the glory of God and the justifiable gratification of the soul. 
Like all music, the figured bass should have no other end and aim than the glory 
of God and the recreation of the soul; where this is not kept in mind there is 
no true music, but only an infernal clamor and ranting.” 

While the 18th century had little knowledge or appreciation of the music 
of Bach, a change began with the publication in 1802 of a biography of the 
composer by the German scholar J. N. Forkel. Through the agency of Zelter, 
conductor of the Berlin Singakademie, Mendelssohn became enthusiastic for 
Bach’s hitherto neglected choral music, and in 1829 at Berlin conducted a 
performance of the Passion According to St. Matthew, exactly 100 years 
after its first performance under Bach at Leipzig. The revival of interest 
created by this event led to the formation of the German Bach Society in 1850 
and their monumental edition of the complete works of Bach in 41 volumes, 
completed in 1896. Meanwhile the definitive biography and critical study of 
the music by Philipp Spitta had been published in 1880. A universal hymn 
of praise to Bach rose from the musicians of the 19th century, from Schumann’s 
famous saying that ‘‘music owes to Bach what religion owes to its founder’, 
from Mendelssohn’s declaration concerning one of the chorale preludes that 
“Gf life were to deprive him of hope and faith, this one chorale would being 
them back’’, from the lifelong devotion of Brahms, and from the judgment of 
Wagner on the works of Bach that “‘it is impossible to characterize by any 
comparison whatever their wealth, their grandeur, and their all-embracing 
significance’’. All this, be it noted in passing, comes from those fearful 
monsters, the Romantic composers, whom some of our modern critics despise 
as the perverters of the art of music. 

It is an interesting and curious fact that when the 2o0th-century reaction 
against Romanticism took place, admiration for Bach rose higher than ever 
among musicians. One of the rallying-cries of the neo-classic movement in the 
1920’s was “‘back to Bach”. Practically every contemporary composer has 
acknowledged his authority, often referring back to him as the source of many 
modern ideas. Arnold Schénberg’s book on harmony is filled with examples 
from the Bach chorales; Ernst Krenek, one of the most radical of Schénberg’s 
disciples, declares that ‘“‘whatever Western music has produced since Bach, or 
may yet be forthcoming, must be measured against his standard of perfection’”’. 

Obviously the 20th century approves of Bach for different reasons than did 
the 19th. The Romanticists were impressed principally by the richness and 
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grandeur of his scores, the loftiness of his ideas, the power of his music to 
suggest magnificent and complex conceptions which seemed to go far beyond 
the actual notes. We, on the other hand, admire in Bach first of all his skill 
as a craftsman, his mastery of all the problems of musical composition; we 
commend him furthermore for what we are pleased to call his “‘sanity’’, for the 
fact that his music conveys its message without recourse to mere rhetoric and 
bombast, for the perfect correspondence between what is said and the means 
employed to say it. Each age, in a word, finds in Bach what it sets up as an 
ideal for itself. It is because all these things may be found in him that Pro- 
fessor Tovey has well described Bach as “‘a spectator of all musical time and 
existence, to whom it is not of the smallest importance whether a thing be 
new or old, so long as it istrue’’. It is by virtue of a great fundamental honesty, 
modesty, and simplicity, as much a part of his music as of his character, that 
Bach may be said in the best sense of the phrase to be “‘all things to all men’’. 
His musical language is that of the early 18th century, but what he says in 
that language is valid for all centuries. There is the historical Bach, whom we 
do well to study; and there is also the timeless Bach, who reveals himself 
anew to each generation with all the freshness of a contemporary composer. 


Reviews of Music 


Benjamin Britten. Festival Te Deum for mixed chorus with organ accompaniment. 
(Boosey & Hawkes.) Is. 6d. 


Again Mr. Britten brings to the task of writing church music a freshness and lack of 
inhibition, which would have well served many of his British predecessors in the past 
sixty years. Nevertheless, some of the virtues of the academic approach are lost in the 
process: the chanted opening in octaves against a chordal accompaniment goes on too 
long; and so after a burst of counterpoint at ‘‘The glorious company of the Apostles’’, 
the return to octaves for a climax brings no climax at all; earlier excess had robbed the 
octave of its force. Again, I fancy that the series of repetitive and imitative phrases 
(which follow) look better than they would sing. But for all that,—and there are other 
passages of a perfunctory nature,—the instinct is right: rhythmic freedom, harmonic 
ingenuity, formal tautness far outbalance some miscalculations. And the work is 
original in the best sense. Here on a small scale, and far more effectively than in Rejoice 
in the Lamb, is the basis of a different tradition for English church music,—one divorced 
from both bombast and dryness, and having a new sparkle and a true modernity. 


Howard Ferguson.. Five Bagatelles for pianoforte. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 3s. 


On the basis of a haphazard collection of twenty-five apparently unconnected notes, 
Howard Ferguson has written some delightful music. Admirable craftsmanship is here, 
lyricism and wit alternate, but success is achieved less because there is any new poignancy 
and piquancy, than because the work is perfectly conceived in terms of the pianoforte. 
One criticism: in the small framework of each bagatelle the harmony never settles down; 
it is always shifting. Although the composer’s approach to, and passage through, many 
keys is not conceived in terms of classical key relationships, a sense of instability is 
nevertheless set up. In the second Bagatelle, for example, a momentary pause in the 
key of Bb cannot help sounding remote from the key of F# in which this short movement 
begins and ends. But the problem of tonality, whether it be wholly abandon d, or, 
artificially maintained, is one that has so far been solved in but few modern works. 
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The Three C's: Pioneers of Pianoforte Playing 


KATHLEEN DALE 


THE example set long ago by the world of letters in referring to three indis- 
pensable branches of learning, somewhat casually, though affectionately, as 
“the three R’s’’, has been followed more recently by the world of music which, 
in similar fashion, speaks of three of its greatest composers familiarly, albeit 
proudly, as ‘‘the three B’s’”. One particular branch of the art—the province 
of pianoforte pedagegics—might well follow suit and boast of its “three C’s’’. 
Though none of them was in the front rank as a composer, all three produced 
works which are indispensable to the proper training of pianists, and there can 
be few first-class performers now living who do not owe some of their keyboard 
triumphs to the early practice and mastery of the studies of one or other of 
them. The three C’s form a group of stars of lesser-magnitude, and present, 
in several respects, a striking contrast to the important constellation of the 
three B’s, as will be seen forthwith. 

The combined lifetimes of the B’s spanned the long period of two hundred 
and twelve years, and their individual lives never overlapped; for Bach died 
before Beethoven was born, and Beethoven before Brahms. Though all three 
were natives of the same country, their personalities and their styles of writing 
were so distinctive that no musician could ever mistake the work of any one of 
them fer that of either of the others. Each pursued his path alone, and 
climbed to a solitary height. 

The three C’s, however, were contemporaries, being born successively at 
intervals of about 20 years, and the period of time from Clementi’s birth in 
1752 to Cramer’s death in 1858 is exactly half as long as that covered by the 
lifetimes of the B’s. Moreover, while each of the C’s belonged to a different 
nation—Clementi to Italy, Cramer to Germany, and Czerny (racially a Bohem- 
ian) to Austria—they all spoke the same musical language, though with varying 
intonations, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between their respective 
works. For instance: one of Cramer’s better sonatas might easily pass for one 
of Clementi’s far less good, and one of Czerny’s more thoughtful studies might 
masquerade successfully as a typical one of Cramer’s. 

The C’s knew each other both personally and professionally, and, as the 
main pre-occupation of all of them was with playing the piano, teaching it and 
writing for it, their lives and activities were often closely linked. Cramer was 
Clementi’s pupil as a boy and remained his friend for life. The two men 
dedicated works to each other. They both founded their own publishing firms; 
Clementi published works by Cramer, and Cramer in his turn published works 
by Czerny. Czerny studied Clementi’s methods of teaching ; used his exercises 
for his own pupils, and warmly recommended his sonatas to performers. He 
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did not become a business man like the other two, but diverted whatever com- 
mercial instincts he possessed into the mass-production of compositions of every 
kind, working overtime for more than 40 years until he had achieved an output 
of over a thousand works, and then dying, worn out, at an earlier age than 
either of his fellows. Both Clementi and Cramer made their homes in England 
and identified themselves with English musical life. Czerny paid only a rare 
visit to this country, but had many friends among English musicians. 

His relations with the London publishing firm of Robert Cocks (the pre- 
decessor of Augener), were cordial, more than five hundred of his works 
appearing under their imprint. 

Except as writers of studies, the C’s have almost no present-day reputation 
as composers. A Clementi sonata, or perhaps even one of his symphonies, may 
very occasionally be given a broadcast performance, and a few of his sonatas 
have been recorded. A number of his sonatas are printed in several 
modern editions and a fair proportion of them may still be obtained; 
but who in our time has ever heard a public performance of a composition by 
Cramer or Czerny, and how can one get to know these unremembered works? 
It is not only that in the natural process of time they have been weeded out of 
the concert repertory, and that printed copies are no longer in general circula- 
tion; but that even those of their works which have survived total oblivion by 
having been preserved in libraries are far less accessible to-day than they 
might be under normal conditions, so that an interested enquirer is put to 
considerable trouble in running them to earth. 

Fortunately, from the limited amount of material available, it is possible 
to recapture something of the general musical atmosphere in which the C’s 
produced those works which still hold their own to-day. These, their educa- 
tional works, being the principal theme of this essay, their other compositions 
will be referred to only inasmuch as they shed light upon the musical tend- 
encies of the time, and in so far as they give opportunities for drawing instruc- 
tive comparisons between the taste of those days and that of our own time. 

And what of the C’s themselves? A closer acquaintance with their lives and 
works reveals them as personalities of surprising charm and distinction. A 
point of some interest is their relationship with their greatest contemporary, 
Beethoven, with whom they were all acquainted in greater or lesser degree, and 
for whom each of them performed services. Clementi’s were of two kinds, 
musical and practical. The first was the influence which his own sonatas, 
with their highly developed style of pianoforte writing, exercised upon Beet- 
hoven’s pianistic style. The second was the help he gave Beethoven by acquir- 
ing from him the publishing rights of the Fourth Symphony, the Violin Con- 


certo and the Piano Concerto in G major. Clementi thus incidentally secured: 


for London the honour, which Vienna was not then sufficiently astute to grasp, 
of being the first city in which these immortal works were printed. 

Cramer’s principal service to Beethoven was an indirect one. By the com- 
position of his Eighty-four Studies, he provided Beethoven with material upon 
which to base his very definite views about the performance of his own composi- 
tions. These views, in the form of comments upon a number of the studies, 
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have been preserved to this day, and the modern pianist is deeply indebted to 
Cramer for being the medium through whom these aids to the interpretation of 
Beethoven’s works have been handed down to him for guidance. When the 
Eighty-four Studies are referred to later, this matter will be more fully discussed. 

Czerny, the only one of the three permanently resident in Vienna, enjoyed 
the most favourable opportunities for being on intimate terms with Beethoven. 
From early childhood he hero-worshipped him, and at ten years of age he had 
the good fortune to become his pupil for piano. He gradually made himself 
extremely useful to his master, acting as his copyist, proof-corrector and 
transcriber of orchestral works. When he himself became a teacher and gave 
pupils’ concerts at his parents’ house, Beethoven often came to listen to them. 
Czerny was entrusted with the musical education of Beethoven’s nephew, 
Karl, and was accorded privileges which many another musician might have 
envied him; such, for instance, as being invited to play the Waldstein Sonata 
from manuscript before it was published. It seems utterly unaccountable that 
Czerny, who experienced such unique advantages during his years of musical 
development, should show so little Beethovenian influence in his own composi- 
tions, the majority of which are more notable for their superficial brilliance 
than for their depth. 

But superficial brilliance was in the air, at least so far as keyboard music was 
concerned ; for the piano, which, with its warm resonance and varied range of 
tone-colour, lent itself more readily to the requirements of facile virtuosity than 
did the more exacting harpsichord, was by now well established in the public 
favour, and there was every temptation for the pianist-composer to cultivate a 
showy rather than a serious style of writing. While greater composers con- 
centrated upon the expressive and poetic aspects of the instrument, lesser 
men, like Czerny and Cramer, seized upon its florid characteristics and exploited 
them to the full. Czerny gave it as his opinion that, “in the present perfection 
of the pianoforte as an instrument, a good player may well undertake, even in 
the largest localities to execute a solo piece. For this purpose the best com- 
positions are brilliant Fantasias on such themes as are generally known to and 
approved by the Public’. 

Both he and Cramer wrote legions of such Fantasias, and in their hands, 
even the sonata became a medium for the display of a fluent technique instead 
of for the expression of abstract ideas. 

Czerny tried to combine both styles in his ‘““Grande Sonate d’Etude, 
doigtée pour faire atteindre l’habileté supérieure du mécanisme dans plusiers 
nouvelles formes de passages” (op. 268); the result, despite some expressive 
writing in the slow movement, being decidedly more “Etude” than ‘‘Sonate’’. 
A Cramer sonata would degenerate at times into an unnatural repository for 
popular airs, which were introduced into its movements for no other apparent 
reason than that of rendering a formal composition more palatable to a dedicatee 
with undeveloped taste. His earlier sonatas, inscribed to Haydn and Clementi, 
had been restrained in style, as was suitable for works offered to such 
distinguished composers; but the very names and descriptions of some of those 
written later and dedicated to titled or untitled amateurs, show that he had 
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succumbed to the necessity of appealing to the less cultured ears of possible 
patrons. How else can one account for “Three New Sonatas for pianoforte, 
in which are introduced favourite airs from the operas of Kais and False 
Alarms”, or another sonata which contains a ‘‘favourite military Rondo’, or 
yet another ‘‘in which is introduced God save the King and an original waltz’’? 
The National Anthem, it may be observed, is distorted so that it should appear 
in quadruple instead triple time! 

What a world of difference lies between works of this kind, and those of a 
type so frequently written to-day, in which a folk-tune, or a melody of recog- 
nized antiquity is used as a structural necessity to form the basis upon which a 
whole composition springs into being! 

In the period under consideration, the now almost superseded art of ex- 
temporization, for long one of the traditions of musicianship, was still regarded 
as an indispensable attainment. The C’s were renowned for their readiness 
in the art, especially Clementi, who in his younger days had extemporized in 
contest with Mozart before the Emperor Joseph II, and who, shortly before his 
death at the age of eighty, astonished a company of eminent musicians by his 
undiminished skill in this accomplishment. Not only might a pianist be called 
upon at any time to improvise independent pieces; but it was also considered 
fitting that he should precede performances of items in a set programme by short 
impromptu preludes. Czerny devoted much energy to giving instruction in 
both these arts, as is evidenced by his voluminous text-books, L’Art de Pré- 
luder, and L’ Art d’Improviser, a perusal of which quickly convinces the reader 
of the great importance attached to proficiency in the two subjects. 

How different from to-day, when no great concert pianist is ever expected 
to extemporize in public—or even in private,—and when no self-respecting 
recitalist, renowned or obscure, would dream of playing so much as a single 
chord before beginning his programme, lest he should distract the attention of 
the audience from the matter in hand! 

Yet it is one of the strange coincidences of musical history that the age 
which concentrated so much activity upon the more ephemeral aspects of the 
pianist’s art, should at the same time have produced so large a crop of educa- 
tional works of such lasting importance and in such wide variety of style. In 
spite of the ever-increasing complexities of modern pianoforte idiom, the 
studies of the C’s are still a sure foundation upon which to build a technique 
equal to all emergencies, and their theoretical works might still be used with 
great advantage. The practical value of the studies is so widely recognized 
that it needs no further appraisement. The interest of the studies as music, 
however, has not won such warm appreciation, nor has the worth of the 
theoretical works as historical documents attracted equal attention. It is 
therefore upon these aspects of the works, both practical and theoretical, that 
this essay will dwell for a time, and, because some of the more interesting 
volumes of each type are now the most difficult to secure and are therefore in 
danger of being forgotten altogether, they will be the ones chosen to eee the 
vanished days of a golden age of pianoforte instruction. 

Clementi’s Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Pianoforte, published i in 
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two parts by his own firm round about 1800, is one of the earliest of all piano- 
schools, its only important predecessor being C. P. E. Bach’s Versuch iiber die 
wahre Art das Klavier zu spielen, from which it naturally differs considerably 
in scope. While Emanuel Bach wrote a companion set of sonatas to illustrate 
the theories on fingering expressed in his book, Clementi preferred to demon- 
strate his own particular method by adding fingering to short pieces by various 
composers, to which he prefixed short preludes. The collection of examples 
used for this purpose, which comprises ‘“Two masterly Fugues of Sebastian 
Bach with other pleasing and instructive pieces calculated for the improvement 
of the Student’, is interesting and delightful in itself, and manifests Clementi’s 
catholic taste and wide knowledge of available material. Among the com- 
posers chosen are Corelli, Couperin, Domenico Scarlatti, Rameau, Emanuel and 
Christian Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Field, Dussek and Cramer. 

When Cramer came to write his own Piano-School, he used as examples of 
fingering a set of short pieces almost entirely of his own composition, but he 
followed the excellent example set by his master in introducing young players 
to fine music, by publishing under the title of Tutti Frutti, a separate collection 
of fifty extracts from the works of great composers, among which were arrange- 
ments of movements of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s quartets, quintets and 
symphonies. Cramer’s Pianoforte-School, which was completed in 1810, was 
of an altogether larger design than Clementi’s, appearing in five parts and 
containing, among other items, a ‘School of — and the Eighty-four 
_ Studies already mentioned. 

Czerny’s Complete Theoretical and Practical Pianoforte School, which 
appeared in 1839, was planned on a vast scale, starting from “the First Refined 
State of Cultivation, with the requisite numerious (sic) Examples newly and 
expressly composed for the occasion in three volumes”. Its five hundred and 
forty-two pages bristle with guidance and good counsels, and the work is a 
very encyclopaedia of pianistic knowledge. One complete volume is devoted 
to the “Doctrine of Fingering’. Another is entitled “On playing with Ex- 
pression”, under which all-embracing title is included instruction in the 
various arts and crafts ancillary to actual playing, such as the use of the pedals 
and of the metronome, and the cultivation of the faculties of transposition, 
memorizing, sight- -reading, preluding, extemporizing and playing from score. 
Finally, advice is given on how to choose a piano, how to care for it, and even 
how to tune and re-string it! How magnificently equipped as musicians must 
the Czerny pupils have emerged from their training. The work, which is 
Czerny’s op. 500, is dedicated to Queen Victoria, and the royal arms em- 
blazoned upon the title page give a regal send-off to this monument of industry. 

While it was the youngest of the C’s who compiled the most impressive of all 
the theoretical works mentioned so far, it was the oldest whose unrivalled 
volume of studies became the finest practical contribution to the art of piano 
playing. The Gradus ad Parnassum, though ostensibly a book of studies, is in 
reality a musical anthology—an anthology in reverse, so to speak—for instead 
of being a collection of works by many writers upon a single subject, it is an 
assembly of pieces in many styles by a single composer. When Clementi was 
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preparing the Gradus, he could not have been aware that, in addition to writing 
in the accepted manner of his own time, he was feeling his way into styles 
which were afterwards to be perfected by composers of a later age. Among the 
fascinations of the Gradus are its forward vision and its lively anticipation of 
musical things to come—of Chopin’s sensuous harmonies and Schumann’s 
tonal scene-painting; of Brahms’ rugged massiveness and suave tenuity, 
Debussy’s evanescent colour-schemes and even Scriabin’s veiled mysteries. 
Pieces which might easily bear the signatures of these composers are to be 
found scattered throughout the Gradus, bringing musical refreshment to the 
student who has diligently mastered the more numerous technical studies, the 
pieces in sonata form, the canons and the fugues. 

The Gradus had a namesake, for Czerny wrote one of his own and called it 
the Nouveau Gradus ad Parnassum (op. 822). It resembles its predecessor in 
including pieces of varying length and character in addition to exercises pure 
and simple, but is not its equal in musical value. It has, however, an interest 
of its own, inasmuch as it reflects some of Czerny’s varied musical interests and 
occupations. The study labelled ‘“‘Style de D. Scarlatti’ reminds the player 
that Czerny prepared for publication an edition of two hundred of that com- 
poser’s sonatas,—a project which bore fruit in this highly successful and 
captivating study (no. 3), and again in no. 9, which, though not Scarlattian in 
substance, out-does Domenico in the number and width of its cross-hand 
skips. Of the several fugues, no. 4 in A minor sounds as though Czerny had 
Bach’s big A minor at the back of his mind, and recalls the fact that he was a 
joint-editor of the Peters Edition of Bach’s keyboard works. Then again, the 
decidedly Schubertian type of melody in a few studies may perhaps be the 
outcome of Czerny’s transcriptions of ‘“‘Schubert’s best songs for pianoforte solo 
in the brilliant style’! and the tempestuous or scintillating passage-work in 
others calls to mind that Czerny numbered Franz Liszt among his pupils. 

The volume of Eighty-four Studies by Cramer is quite different from the two 
collections just discussed, in that it consists of a set of pieces of uniform Jength 
which make no pretence of being anything other than studies. These studies, 
however, which are not so long as to be tiring, nor too short to be useful, 
possess a singular charm—a touching simplicity and sincerity which renders 
them truly lovable. Cramer, the “middle C’’ of the three, was neither so 
profound as Clementi nor as facile as Czerny, but a well-balanced musician who 
could develop powerful ideas within the confines of small spaces. His sonatas 
may sometimes have been diffuse, but his studies are the very models of 
concision ; and it would seem that the very limitations of study-writing were a 
stimulus rather than a hindrance to him, and that in the practice of this form 
of composition he found his true vocation. From the first of the studies, 
with its emergent rush of semi-quavers, to the last, a rainbow of shifting 
harmonies, the series offers delightful opportunities for interpretation of many 
kinds. It is possible to play the whole of this volume at one sitting and to rise 
from the keyboard feeling musically satisfied and technically refreshed. 

But it is an even more delightful experience to take the volume of the 
twenty-one studies to which Beethoven added comments for the benefit of his 
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nephew, Karl, and to play them in accordance with the written directions. It 
is as if Beethoven himself were standing at the player’s side, giving his advice 
on interpretation. His comments are brief and to the point. He seldom 
alludes to mere technical problems, but concentrates almost entirely upon the 
important aspects of rhythm and accent, as if he were saying, “‘Seek ye first the 
rhythmical implications, and all things technical shall be added unto you’. 
And indeed, how often a difficult passage becomes easy as soon as the player 
has grasped the correct accentuation. 

This edition of the Beethoven-Cramer Studies was first published in 1893 
by John Shedlock, who had discovered the originals in the Berlin Royal 
Library, and who wrote the valuable preface expounding Beethoven’s views 
on metre and rhythm as they had been recorded by his biographer, Anton 
Schindler. Beethoven’s opinion of the Studies themselves may be gleaned 
from the following illuminating passage: “Our master declared that these 
studies were the chief basis of all genuine playing. _If he had carried out his 
intention of writing a Pianoforte School, these studies would have formed in it 
the most important part of the practical examples, for on account of the 
polyphony predominant in many of them, he looked upon them as the most 
fitting preparation of his own works’’. 

To compare this volume of Shedlock’s with the selection of fifty of Cramer’s 
Studies edited by Hans von Biilow in 1868 is to observe how much more direct 
and forceful are Beethoven’s remarks on interpretation than are von Biilow’s 
upon performance. The latter are often bewildering; the former revealing. 

Czerny, the most prolific of the C’s, the indefatigable teacher who gave 
twelve hours instruction in the day; the inexhaustible composer of over nine 
hundred published works, and the unwearying editor and transcriber of other 
men’s compositions, is a phenomenon who cannot be lightly dismissed in a 
single paragraph. To-day he is remembered principally by his Art of Finger 
Dexterity and by the School of Velocity; but there are over twenty other 
collections of his studies still in print, of which the Studies in the Legato and 
the Staccato (op. 335)—many of them Schumannesque in character—are 
among his most attractive. It is, however, in the theoretical works, which 
have now almost vanished, that Czerny, the teacher, comes alive. To pore 
over these bulky volumes in their exquisitely elegant original editions is to see 
him in a new light, and to realize that in his own time he was not merely the 
routine study-writer he is considered to-day, but a composer who commanded 
the attention of the best publishers in Europe and the services of their most 
skilful music-engravers. 

The smallest of the theoretical works shall act as an introduction to a brief 
review of the most important. This is a slender volume entitled Letters to a 
Young Lady on the Art of Playing the Pianoforte, in which Czerny, while 
imparting valuable instruction to an imaginary Miss Cecilia, gives the general 
reader an opportunity of seeing how earnest he was where the art of teaching 
was concerned. In the ten letters which make up the volume, he goes through 
a whole short course of piano playing, assuring Miss Cecilia, the while, that 
“no art is more noble, nor more surely indicative of general mental cultivation 
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than music”: that ‘‘everything does credit to the player which is well played”’ ; 
that “volubility of finger is one of the chief requisites of pianoforte playing’’, 
and that “‘the graces are the flowers of music”. On the subject of extemporiza- 
tion he remarks that “it possesses this singular and puzzling property, that 
reflection and attention are of scarcely any service in the matter. We must 
leave everything to the fingers and to chance’. But, that nothing else con- 
nected with piano playing should be left to chance is indicated by the following 
sentence: ‘““‘Dear Miss, you cannot imagine what may be effected in one single 
day if we properly avail ourselves of the time’. And what a wonderful example 
of industry Czerny set to his pupils. In the whole of his life there can hardly 
have been a single hour of which he did not avail himself to the full. 

A curious feature of the larger theoretical works is that the opus number of 
each is a “century”. It would seem that Czerny carefully watched his opus 
list and saw to it that his biggest works should have impressive numbers. The 
first, L’Art de Préluder, op. 200, and the next, L’ Art d’Improviser, op. 300, have 
already been mentioned, and here it need only be said that each is an epitome 
of contemporary practice in the two arts, upon which the following quotations 
throw light. Czerny mentions that “‘the cultivation of improvisation becomes 
at one and the same time an obligation and a glory to the skilful pianist’’; 
that ‘extended preludes are not necessary to compositions in the severe style, 
such as Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor (Appassionata)”’; and that ‘‘before the 
performance of a concerto in public (above all when the concerto opens with a 
tutti), a prelude is quite out of place’”—opinions which may cause a smile to- 
day. Referring to the constructing of variations, he puts forward the strange 
theory that ‘“‘concertos in general are only free variations of the tuttis which 
precede the solo part”’! 

Czerny’s op. 400, the School of Fugue-Playing, dedicated to Mendelssohn, 
contains twelve preludes and fugues which, while too elaborate in style for the 
taste of to-day, nevertheless present several points of interest, one of them 
being the surprisingly Franckian type of piano-writing of the eighth prelude. 
The fugue subjects are mostly unusually long, and are inclined to lose them- 
selves in the general texture as the argument proceeds. Two of the fugues, 
however, nos. Io and 12, are distinguished by unusual treatment towards their 
endings. The restless activity of moving parts subsides, and is succeeded by 
a tranquil chordal section which implies the melodic line and rhythmic shape 
of the absent subject, and acts as a sort of accompaniment to its ghost. Then 
the subject itself returns and is worked in combination with the chordal 
section until the whole fugue is in normal running order again before being 
rounded off by the coda. Czerny evidently enjoyed this procedure, for he also 
used it in one of his Studies for the Left Hand, op. 399, no. 6. 

It is in op. 500, the Practical Pianoforte School already described, that 
Czerny’s zeal for the well-being of his pupils shows itself most clearly. His 
strictness, elsewhere, in ordering certain portions of studies to be practised no 
less than thirty times in succession is counteracted by his thoughtfulness in 
suggesting that “after half an hour bestowed on a difficult passage, we should 
rest a few minutes, walk about the room, read something, etc.”; and his 
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solicitude for the young performer taking his place on the platform is shown 
by his admonition to “‘make sure that the pedals are conveniently within reach 
of his feet, and that the cuffs of his coat are turned up”! A portrait of Czerny 
is published in the first volume of op. 500, and, from a glance at his strong 
features, his twinkling eyes and benevolent expression, it is not difficult to 
imagine how kindly was his treatment of the students under his care. 

Czerny’s last big work, op. 600, the “School of Practical Composition, or 
Complete Treatise on the composition of all kinds of music both instrumental 
and vocal’’,—another three-volume text-book—is not only a monument of 
learning in itself, but a mine of information regarding Czerny’s activities. It 
contains a list of his works from op. I to op. 798, and of his unpublished com- 
positions, as well as details of much of the music he edited or transcribed. 
Musicians who may have been inclined to be amused by Czerny’s limitless 
output, may well gaze in astonishment and admiration at this vast catalogue; 
for, apart from the 798 works, mostly for piano, published up to that date, he 
had composed four symphonies, six quartets, eleven masses, and a hundred 
and six offertories and graduals. The list of transcriptions for piano solo or 
duet also compels respect, containing, as it does, all Beethoven’s Symphonies 
and Overtures, Haydn’s The Seasons and The Creation, Handel’s Choruses, 
and the Requiem and six Symphonies of Mozart. And, as if even that were 
not enough, a foot-note states that ““Many other Arrangements exist by this 
Talented Author, of which even the titles have escaped his memory”’. 

This School of Composition, published in 1848 by Robert Cocks, is dedicated 
to the Royal Academy of Music, and contains a long list of subscribers, at the 
head of which stand the names of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
The author pre-supposes in the student a thorough knowledge of harmony, and 
concentrates almost entirely upon musical form and style.. Every type of 
composition is reviewed, “from the most simple song to the Grand Sonata and 
Symphony, and from the shortest Song to the Opera, the Mass, and the 
Oratorio, together with a Treatise on Instrumentation”. The lavish manner 
in which musical examples,—many of them whole movements (printed in 
score when necessary)—are incorporated in the text, makes the finely en- 
graved pages a joy to behold. 

One short section, treating “‘Of the Etude or Study”’’, is of special fascina- 
tion to the student of Czerny, for it promises to reveal the secret recipe of this 
most prolific of all study-writers. ‘Indeed’, he says, “the Study is nearly the 
easiest kind of musical composition, for we have only to invent, or put together 
a single figure of scarcely a bar’s length, and to repeat the same in all sorts of 
modulations through a few pages, and the study is made”. He then proceeds 
to give, as examples, the harmonic ground-plan of a Cramer study and of 
Chopin’s Etude in C major, op. 10, no. 1. Looking at this dehydrated study of 
Chopin’s, and, at the same time, thinking of it as it surges and shimmers in its 
reconstituted state,—and also remembering all its radiant companions in op. 
10 and op. 25—one can only come to the conclusion that Czerny’s prescription 
for the making of a study was not the only possible one, and that the prince 
of al] Etude-writers, the incomparable Chopin, had discovered a method of his 
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own which raised the form to heights undreamed of by the painstaking, un- 
imaginative Czerny. 

_ This essay shall end, as it began, with a comparison, though of a different 
kind, between the C’s and the B’s. The C’s having so far been considered 
only as study-writers and the B’s exclusively as composers, the latter will now 
for a moment be considered as study-writers, conscious or unconscious. 

Bach’s keyboard music as a whole is commonly taken for granted as being 
the finest available material for the development of a flawless technique, quite 
apart from its value as a factor in the formation of a logical musical mind. 
Which of his works he himself intended primarily as technical studies, and 
which as pure music, it is difficult to ascertain, for he included, under the title 
of Klavier-Ubung, works so scholarly as the Partitas, so exacting as the Italian 
Concerto, and so recondite as the Goldberg Variations—all of them compositions 
pre-supposing a high standard of performing technique. In the Klavier- 
Schule, too, he included, together with the Eighteen Preludes for Beginners, 
the Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues, as well as the Two- and Three-Part 
Inventions; there, again, combining the useful with the beautiful. But 
concerning some of the little works, which he wrote for the instruction of his 
son, Wilhelm Friedemann, and for the edification of his wife, Anna Magdalena, 
there can be no uncertainty. Finger-exercises they were, and finger-exercises 
they remain to this day—unique chips from a great master’s workshop. 

Beethoven did not have time to achieve the compilation of the piano- 
school he hoped to have written, which might have been even more enlighten- 
ing on the subject of interpretation than are the comments handed down by 
Cramer. But he left a set of short piano pieces which, though not intentionally 
designed as an introduction to his larger work, is actually an incomparably 
helpful preparation for their study. The collection of Bagatelles, written at 
various times in his life, is a little parergon, as it were, to the long sequence of 
his Sonatas, reflecting in miniature all his many moods and styles, from the 
sublime to the capricious and from the ethereal to the demoniacal. A pianist 
whose technique is not equal to the demands of the Sonatas can yet feel that in 
the playing of these small pieces he is in touch with the essential Beethoven. 

And Brahms? His studies are in a class by themselves, for he wrote them 
solely for the purpose of training his own hands to negotiate the difficulties of 
his highly individualized style of writing, and he did not originally intend 
them for publication. They are therefore neither so widely known nor so 
extensively used as studies of more general application. The Fifty-One 
Ubungen are hardly to be reckoned as pieces of music, but they may be likened 
to a set of machine tools, forged by the composer, by means of which the work- 
ing pianist, when he has become familiar with their special functions, may 
fashion for himself the requisite technical mechanism for the adequate inter- 
pretation of Brahms’ works. 

To-day, many of the works which Bach called “Studies” take their place as 
essential classics in the recitalist’s programme, and the little exercises he wrote 
for his family, which are still used by beginners, are also published in attractive 
miniature editions which circulate among the cognoscenti. The Beethoven | 
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Bagatelles are enjoyed by musicians in private, and have sometimes been 
performed in public by such distinguished artists as Busoni and Dame Myra 
Hess. The Fifty-One Ubungen are prized by all Brahms enthusiasts, among 
whom familiarity with these rarities is considered a definite musical asset. 

The Gradus, the “Eighty-Four”, and the Art of Finger Dexterity are, 
however, regarded simply as the studies they so modestly set out to be. Yet, 
for over a hundred years they have held an honoured position in the teaching 
world, and they will doubtless continue to do so, unless a new composer should 
write a fresh collection of studies worthy to replace these perennially valuable 
works of the three C’s. 


Reviews of Music 


Gerald Finzi. Farewell to Arms for tenor and small orchestra or strings. (Piano reduc- 
tion.) (Boosey & Hawkes.) 3s. 

The two charming poems on which this cantata is based tell, in the first (Intro.), of 
the peaceful use to which the soldier’s arms must now be put, and, in the second (Aria), | 
of the inevitable ageing of the warrior’s body while his creeds, ‘“‘Duty, faith, love’, 
remain ‘‘evergreen”’. As such the work might seem to be a tract for the times. But 
it should be popular for more than that. In spite of a certain banality of modulation in 
the Introduction, in spite of a fondness for secondary sevenths and ninths,—at first 
wistful, but becoming morbidly appealing when overdone,—the writing for the voice is so 
smooth, the simplicity of the lyrical appeal so compelling, that the apparent incompati- 
bility of harmonic style with a Bach-like scheme is unimportant. In the Aria, Bach,— 
the Bach of the extended chorale,—is the obvious model; but the execution is wholly 
successful, the assimilation of style complete. This meditative cantata is altogether 
charming, and many will find it intensely attractive. Nn. G. GL. 


Ernest Bullock. Preparations for chorus and small orchestra. Vocal score with piano 
reduction. (O.U.P.) 2s. 6d. 


The words for Dr. Bullock’s cantata are taken from a Christ Church Manuscript, and 
very fine they are. From the last stanza:— ‘ 

But at the coming of the King of Heaven, 

All’s set at six and seven; 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 


These are the words of simple, devout men. The slightest over-sophistication in musical 
treatment would ruin them. For all Dr. Bullock’s highly original harmony, his setting 
reads simply. The vocal line is clean and singable throughout. The accompaniment 
in the present score is, naturally, somewhat unpianistic and is so tightly woven with the 
vocal parts that one must read a full score for the composer’s intentions to become really 
clear. There is enough in this reduced score to make one want to hear the work, which 
is saying quite a lot. j. B. 


| | | 
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Random Notes on Lyadov 


BY 
GERALD ABRAHAM 


LYADOvV is not a composer who ever impinges very forcibly on one’s conscious- 
-ness. We all know a few things by him: the enchanting orchestral arrange- 
ments of Eight Russian Folk-Songs, two or three brief orchestral impressions 
of the more fantastic side of Russian folk-lore (Baba-Yaga, Kikimora, The 
Enchanted Lake), a handful of polished, Chopinesque piano-pieces. We may 
know something about the man himself; the friend and disciple of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, the great talent who achieved so little because he was so indolent, 
the man whose failure to write The Fire Bird—from sheer laziness—gave 
Igor Stravinsky his first big opportunity. And perhaps there is not so very 
much more by him or about him that is worth knowing. One would certainly 
never dream of ‘‘studying’”’ him. Yet if chance happens to throw one or two 
of Lyadov’s better works in your way—he wrote no “‘major” ones, except in a 
comparative sense—they are apt to hold your interest. They have no depth, 
yet they have something more than superficial charm and technical polish. 
They glint with suggestions of the brilliant might-have-been, suggestions 
which one can sometimes extend and deepen and link together with the help 
of such writings as Yastrebtsev’s Reminiscences of Rimsky-Korsakov and 
“V. Karenin’s” article in the Muzikalny Sovremennik for March, 1916. 

Chief among these might-have-beens is the unwritten opera, Zoryushka 
which began to occupy Lyadov’s mind at least as early as 1879 and of which 
all he had put on paper in a definite form at the time of his death in 1914 is 
contained in the two little orchestral pieces Kikimora and The Enchanted Lake. 
Zoryushka was to have been based on a play by Dahl, The Night at the Cross- 
roads, and in the spring or summer of 1879, the year after Lyadov had left the 
_ Petersburg Conservatoire, Mussorgsky’s friend and collaborator, Golenishchev- 
‘ Kutuzov began to prepare the libretto. But Kutuzov was temperamentally 
too nearly akin to Lyadov; he worked slowly and fitfully, and finally his interest 
in the subject petered out altogether. All that remains of his libretto is a 
charming rusalka scene. Some ten years later V. V. Stassov induced the well- 
known poet Polonsky to take up the libretto, which was now called Princess 
Zorka; he too contributed a few scenes. Finally Stassov’s daughter, ‘‘Vladimir 
Karenin”, prepared a fresh scenario in collaboration with Lyadov himself. 
This scenario underwent various changes, some of them fairly drastic, but the 
general course of the action was more or less as follows: 


Act I.—Prince Visheslav—like Svetozar in Ruslan and Lyudmila—is giving a feast 
to his daughter Zoryushka’s suitors, who include the Carpathian prince Udacha. 
Among the revellers is the half-witted Tumak, a protégé of Visheslav’s, whom in jest 
they call ‘‘Zoryushka’s betrothed”. Tumak takes the jest seriously, demands his bride, 
and frenziedly attacks the real suitors. Visheslav orders him to be torn to pieces by 
dogs, but the suitors beg for him to be pardoned. 


Act II, Scene 1. In her chamber Zoryushka, surrounded by waiting-women, is 
mournful at the prospect of leaving her father’s house. Visheslav comes to enquire 
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which of the suitors she prefers. She replies that she will obey his wishes, but it is 
evident that she really prefers Udacha. 


Scene 2. A crowd of people at an inn are discussing the banishment of Tumak who, 
it appears, is no ordinary half-wit. He is a degenerate, ‘‘son of a woman possessed 
with a devil’; even Satan serves him and he is in league with the Water-Spirit and the 
Wood-Spirit. Fortunately, Udacha also has an ally in the friendly House-Spirit who is 
devoted to Visheslav. The crowd sings and drinks and dances. 


Act III, Scene 1. By the White Stone at the crossroads, the neutral point where the 
domains of the three Spirits—the lake, the forest, and the Prince’s court—meet. 
Tumak invokes the Wood-Spirit, who appears at first tall as the trees, though his 
stature diminishes as he approaches. The theme of his approach has been recorded 
by Yastrebtsev: Tumak asks the Wood-Spirit’s help in getting his revenge; 


the Spirit agrees on condition that he may have Zoryushka ‘‘over the border’’( i.e, 
in his realm and hence in his power). 


Scene 2. By a lake near the Stone. The “lake music’ recorded by Yastrebtsev 


was used in the Enchanted Lake of 1909. Rusalkas (water-nymphs) appear and ask 
Tumak to give them Udacha “‘over the border’’: he willingly agrees. The rusalkas 
dance a khorovod. Visheslav, Udacha and Zoryushka enter with courtiers and attend- 
ants. The princess is soon enticed “over the border” into the Wood-Spirit’s power 
and Udacha, going in pursuit, is captured by the rusalkas. The benevolent House- 
Spirit appears and sends Visheslav and his company into an enchanted sleep by the 
White Stone. The Spirit’s lullaby was years later used for the cor anglais solo (the 
tom-cat’s lullaby) at the beginning of Kykimora: 


1 I have corrected a number of obviously wrong accidentals in the published version of 
Yastrebtsev’s Reminiscences. 


A 
Ex.1 5 5 : 
Ex.2 
Ea 
dolce => dim. 
; and I suspect that the ‘‘marvellous mystical progression’ which Yastrebtsev recorded! 
Ex.4 
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and which was afterwards introduced in a slightly altered form in The Enchanted Lake 
(cf. p. 13 of the score) was also connected with this magic sleep. 
The rusalkas come out and resume their play. A shepherd’s pipe is heard: 


and presently the rusalkas dance to the piping. But the “shepherd” is really the 
House-Spirit who presently seizes one of the rusalkas and will only give her up in 
exchange for Udacha. 


Act IV. Zoryushka mourns in the forest, probably to this theme recorded by 
Yastrebtsev: 


But the rescued Udacha, directed by the House-Spirit, is cutting his way through the 
seemingly impenetrable thickets. His sword sets fire to the dry wood; the whole 
forest is soon ablaze; the Wood-Spirit flees discomfited; and Udacha carries off his 
bride through the flames. 


In Dahl’s play Zoryushka’s rescue was effected by an inundation which 
the Water-Spirit is forced to produce ; but when Lyadov saw the first Petersburg 
performances of the Ring in 1889, he was seized with a desire to write some 
fire-music of hisown. At the same time the clumsy staging of certain Wagner- 
ian effects seems to have exercised a discouraging influence. Lyadov was 
constantly damped by the thought of his fantastic characters being embodied 
in the stout singers of the Maryinsky Theatre. He toyed with the idea of using 
Maskelyne-and-Devant methods, plus characteristic orchestral music, instead 
of flesh-and-blood actors, to represent the supernatural beings. He would 
have liked Zoryushka and Tumak to be the only ‘real’ beings in the action. 
And the half-bestial, half-comic Tumak himself underwent various modifica- 
tions; sometimes he was to be the son of the Wood-Spirit, “‘a sort of Russian 
Caliban”’ with ‘‘a touch of Smerdyakov”’ (in The Brothers Karamazov) ; after the 
Ring performances of 1889 he acquired some of the characteristics of Mime. 
And in the end, of course, he failed to materialize at all. Mingled with all the 
pretexts which ingenious indolence finds for not doing something, was also a 
vein of paralysing humour. “I’m afraid’, Lyadov: wrote to his scenarist, 
“that Zoryushka will soon become Ipecacuanushka for you’’. But it was he, 
rather than the scenarist, who became sick of her. Yastrebtsev records a 
remark of his in 1894 that “‘it was not worth writing music for purely fairy-tale 
subjects like Zoryushka,? and that a really good dramatic subject [for an opera] 
was nowhere to be found’. ‘Vladimir Karenin’ has suggested that her own 
literary shortcomings were partly responsible for Lyadov’s abandonment of his 
opera and that, had he found the right poet, he would have written the music. 


2 Though as late as 1902 we find him writing to Stassov that he ‘‘badly needs Dahl’s Night at 
the Crossroads”’ in a great hurry. ; 


Ex.5 
| 
_three times 
Ex.6 
Lento 
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I doubt it. The composition of an opera demands a sustained energy quite 
foreign to Lyadov. We need not doubt that the best of the Zoryushku material 
was put into The Enchanted Lake and Ktkimora, and probably Baba-Yaga too; 
not only the themes identified by Yastrebtsev and ‘Vladimir Karenin’ but 
others as well. Even some of the orchestrations of Eight Russian Folk-Songs 
may well have been originally intended for Act II, Scene 2 of Zoryushka. 

Nothing could be in stronger contrast with the fantasy, raciness and har- 
monic piquancy of these Rimsky-Korsakovian orchestral fragments from 
Zoryushka than the drawing-room polish of the host of little piano-pieces, 
mainly Chopinesque preludes and mazurkas, that constitute the main bulk of 
Lyadov’s music. The only common features are miniature scale, fine work- 
manship and a curiously static quality, a lack of vital rhythm. Here and there 
one comes across a page of real if not very original poetry, such as the elegiac 
Prelude in B flat minor, Op. 31, No. 2; but far too often Lyadov is content to 
set a pattern in quintuplets spinning in one hand against a pattern of triplets 
in the other, or two-against-three or some other cross-rhythm (though one 
pattern is usually in quintuplets) and to call the result a prelude or étude or 
variation (cf. the first and third Preludes of Op. 40, Nos. 9, 10 and 11 of the 
Variations on a Theme by Glinka, Op. 35, or Nos. 1 and 5 of the Variations on a 
Polish Theme, Op. 51). It is a Chopinesque device, of course, but Lyadov 
added something of his own—while subtracting some of Chopin’s poetry— 
and when one comes across the same sort of thing in early Skryabin (e.g. 
the early Etude in B major, Op. 8, No. 4) one feels he has picked it up through 
Lyadov rather than direct from Chopin. We know that Skryabin admired 
Lyadov; and Lyadov returned the compliment, even revealing some influence 
from the younger man in the harmony as well as the titles—Grimace, Ténébres, 
Tentation, Réminiscence—of his last four piano-pieces, Op. 64. The Four 
Pieces are not altogether successful, but they have a certain piquancy and 
atmosphere lacking in so much of Lyadov’s piano-music. 

The hollow elegance is much more tolerable in the variations than in the 
preludes, for the patterns acquire sense through being referable to a theme. 
The elegance is in fact no longer hollow, the void being filled by the implied 
theme. Lyadov was not one of the world’s great variation writers; he did not 
possess anything even comparable with Beethoven’s power of producing a 
series first of rabbits, then of larger fauna from a miserable little Diabelli 
trilby; his variations even have a curious tendency to model themselves on his 
own early works (e.g. the eighth Glinka variation on the Prelude, Op. 13, No. 1 
or the seventh Polish variation on No. 4 of the Biryulki, Op. 2) or on other _ 
people’s (e.g. Var. 6 of the Glinka set on Chopin’s Etude in E flat, Op. 10, | 
No. 11). All the same, both works—particularly the Glinka Variations—are 
well worth playing; either would make a pleasant alternative to the Glazunov 
Theme and Variations. 

Both sets of variations are, to my mind, thrown into the shade by the 
magnificent Ballade (In the Old Days), Op. 21, which has a strong claim to be 
considered ‘Lyadov’s best work. Beginning with a slow introduction in which 
an old guslar seems to be summoning up the memory of some heroic tale of 
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Russia’s epic past, the Ballade passes, with a quickening of the tempo, into the 
tale itself: 


te. 


It is difficult to believe that this broad and dynamic work, comparable in more 
than one respect with the ballades of Brahms, could have been written by the 
composer of all the graceful Chopinesque trifles. Some sixteen years later, 
in 1906, Lyadov orchestrated this Ballade as Op. 21b, not only scoring it in 
those bright, transparent colours he was accustomed to borrow from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s palette* but altering the tempo-markings, bar-lengths, even 
melodic outlines, patching in a brilliant new 16-bar peak to the final climax, 
and adding an inscription from the twelfth-century Epic of Igor’s Army: 


“Let us tell, my brothers, a tale 
From the ancient times of Vladimir... .’ 


In its orchestral form the Ballade seems to me a decidedly finer work than 
the ‘symphonic picture’ From the Apocalypse, Op. 66, which attempts to 
illustrate Revelation x. 1-3, with the methods of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Easter 
Overture, and is sometimes put forward as evidence that Lyadov could have 
succeeded in the grand manner if he had tried. From the Apocalypse is a 
brilliant orchestral piece, as colourful as an ikon—and as static; but it is not 
Apocalyptic.4 The Ballade is dynamic, epic, full of genuine life and power. 

If I were writing anything more than random notes on a few aspects of a 
minor composer which struck me as worth drawing attention to, I should have 
to speak of Lyadov’s Children’s Songs, his fugues and canons, his folk-song 
arrangements (particularly the choral settings, Op. 59, which have recently 
been published by Chappell with English words by M. D. Calvocoressi), and 
his poignant little Nenia, Op. 67, for small orchestra, which was probably the 
last thing he wrote. But after all they add only a few not very important 
strokes to their composer’s portrait. 


8’ The convention of representing the gusli by a combination of harp and piano, as in the 
introduction to the Ballade, was invented by Glinka in Ruslan and adopted also by Rimsky- 
Korsakov in Snow-Maiden. 

_ “Vladimir Karenin’’ tells us that Lyadov contemplated a companion-piece on Revelation 
iv. 4-11. 


The Royal Artillery Concerts 


BY 
HENRY GEORGE FARMER 


“The Royal Artillery Concerts, instituted ca. 1810-12, still in existence, are the 
oldest symphony concerts in Britain, having been established prior to those of the 
Philharmonic Society.” 

FARMER and SMITH: New Mozartiana (1935). 


DiscussiInG this quotation with a friend who has done so much for British 
music,’ it was suggested that some authoritative account of these concerts 
should be placed on record. It is true that there is a brief notice of them in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music (4th edit.) where the Royal Artillery Band is 
stated to be “‘the oldest permanent musical organization in the kingdom’, 
the date of the inauguration of the above concerts being given as 1810. The 
article in Grove contains, however, several errors but, strange as it may seem, 
the date of the establishment of the concerts is prophetically correct. 

In my youthful Memoirs of the Royal Artillery Bank (1904) I gave the date 
of the start of these concerts as “‘about 1810-15’’._ My primary authority 
for this was a newspaper cutting from the British Musician [May, 1897] 
which read as follows: 


“The Musical Herald . . . says:—‘The Old Royal Artillery Band at Woolwich has 
been doing orchestral work of the highest kind during the whole of the present century’. 
. .. We are in possession of proof that these concerts were in existence in 1835, and we 
have reason to believe that they had been going on for nearly twenty years previously.” 


I wrote to the editor for further information to which he replied: 


“The concerts] were started by Bandmaster George McKenzie, therefore they were 
subsequent to 1810 [the date of his appointment as Master], and we know that they 
were in existence when Sims Reeves’ father joined the band in 1815.” 


It was on this account, as I have said, that I gave ‘‘about 1810-15”’ as the 
starting point of these concerts. Thee was also the fact that one of the 
Artillery officers who played at these early concerts, Captain Courtenay 
Ilbert (d. 1816), went to Ostend early in 1815 for the Waterloo campaign. 
In 1815, soon after Waterloo, Louis Drouet was playing at one of these concerts. 
at Woolwich. All this supported 1815 as the latest possible date. Later I 
ascertained that these concerts were in existence in 1812 when the band choir 
was instituted, and this enabled me to narrow down my dates to “about 
1810-12’’, as stated in New Mozartiana (1935). 

It was not until 1941 that I was able to determine the actual date of the 
initiation. In this year I acquired the remaining portion of the books and 
papers of James A. Browne (1838-1914), formerly editor of the Orchestral Times 
(1901-06), who, as a young man (1848~70) had served in the Royal Artillery 


1 The late Dr. W. Gillies Whittaker. 
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Band. Among his papers which came to me on this occasion was a copy of a 
programme of a Royal Artillery Concert given in the year 1811, the sequence 
number (8) of which makes it highly probable that the first concert was given 
in October, r810.2, Grove’s date is therefore correct, although one is almost con- 
strained to ask from whence did this certitude come? It might have come from 
James A. Browne, but I am inclined to think that it was an approximation of 
the dates which I gave in the Memoirs and in New Mozartiana® Yet Grove is 
wrong in other matters concerning the band, where dates are used in a slipshod 
fashion, and it is not improbable that the date 1810 is a solecism, although one 
can say Hibernically that “it’s wrong but it’s right’. At any rate these errata 
had better be corrected before proceeding to the concerts, so that Grove’s 
next editor may benefit. Antony Rocca was not the first Master of the Band. 
He was not appointed until 1772, ten years after the formation of the band. 
The first might have been a man named Bennett.* It was not Georg Kiihler 
but Georg Kéhler, who succeeded Rocca in 1774.5 George McKenzie did not 
become Master in 1805; it was M. Eishenherdt who was appointed in that year. 
George McKenzie took charge in 1810. Finally, it is mot Edward C. Stretton 
who is “‘now [1940] Bandmaster’’. Major Stretton retired in 1936 when he 
was a “Director of Music’, a higher rank than that of ‘“Bandmaster’’. He was 
succeeded by O. W. Geary. 


I 


THE PRE-CONCERT PERIOD 


The Royal Artillery Band had a string band as well as a military band (i.e. 
a wind band) from the very day of its formation in 1762 in Germany, as 
the original ‘‘Articles of Agreement”’ reveal: 


(i) The band to consist of eight men, who must also be capable to play upon the 
violoncello, bass, violin, and flute, as other common instruments. 


(ii) The regiment’s musick must consist of two trumpets, two French horns, two 
bassoons, and four hautbois or clarinetts;* these instruments to be provided by the 
regiment, but kept in repair by the head musician. 


Here we see that only the wind instruments were supplied by the regiment. 
Seemingly the stringed instruments had to be furnished by the musicians 
themselves, a state of affairs which was not remedied until 1856.” 

The Royal Artillery Band settled at Woolwich, the headquarters of the 
regiment, in 1763, and from this date, save for a brief spell at Chatham in 1774, 
this has been its home. We know little about the string band in its early 


2 The custom was to give six before Christmas and six after. At the same time I have a note 
that in 1840 the concerts started in September, but there might have been special reasons for this. 

§ Both of these books are mentioned in Grove, but one would have thought that the Memoirs 
would have had a special place in the article on the Royal Artillery Band (where it is not men- 
tioned). 

“See later, p. 157. 

5 Memoirs, ...p. 199. Cf. p. 42. 

6 Ten instruments are stipulated for eight musicians. 

7 Farmer, Memoirs, . . . p. 112. 


i 
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years. Indeed, except for the reference to the musicians being “double- 
handed”’ in the foundation ‘‘Articles of Agreement”, nothing further is known 
until 1767—70, when one of the best known Georgian musicians, Andrew Ashe 
(ca. 1759-1838),8 was being taught his first music lessons by one of the first, 
perhaps the very first, Master of the Royal Artillery Band. We read in the 
old Dictionary of Musicians (1824): 


“His parents sent him to a school near Woolwich . . . [where] before he was nine years 

of age, .. . he devoted a certain sum of his weekly allowance to the Master of the [Royal] 

Artillery Band (who occasionally attended the academy) to receive lessons on the violin. 
- He continued at this academy until he attained his twelfth year.” 


Since this account was written by Ashe himself, as I showed some years ago,® 
we can be fairly sure of its correctness, and since he tells us that at the latter 
end of 1774 he had not attained his sixteenth year, we can be certain that the 
academic years of Ashe were 1767-8 to 1770-71, although, if we accept other 
dates for his birth, they must have been even earlier.!® 

Of course, it does not necessarily follow that because the Master of the 
Band taught Ashe the violin, the string band of the Artillery was still existing, 
but the chances are that it was. It was assuredly in evidence in 1788, as the 
following items from a music account for this year show: 


1788 
Repairing Dr. Fisher’s violin... 15s. 
2 dozn Italian strings 12s. 
Music paper for concerto Borghi and setting same .. v 21s. 
Fis[c]hers Hautboy Concerto Ios. 


The first item has passing interest. It ene refers to John Abraham 
Fisher, Mus.Doc., Oxon. (1744-1806). Grove says that ‘“‘he was in Ireland 
from 1786-88 . . . and left it before 1798’. There is proof that he was 
engaged at a concert in Glasgow in April, 1788." Possibly he went south after 
this, which would account for his appearance at Woolwich. It is not unlikely 
that he was engaged by the officers of the Royal Artillery for some special 
entertainment,” perhaps the occasion of the visit of George III on the 9th 
July of that year. We know from a different music account that two other 
musicians were engaged ‘‘to play with tke band of musick the seventh and ninth 
of July at one guinea each day and half a crown for lodging’’.® 

According to James A. Browne:"4 

“The string band especially improved, and Pleyel’s and Haydn’s symphonies, overtures, 
* quartetts, etc., were performed [at this period], in addition to the light music which 
had hitherto been the principal feature of the orchestral performance.” 


® There are earlier dates for his birth. Baptie, Handbook of Musical Biography (1883) has 1756. 
Brown and Stratton, British Musical Biography (1897) has 1758 (1756)? Grove, Dictionary of 
Music (1940) has ca. 1757. 

® Music and Letters (1931), p. 391. 

10 Memoirs, . . . p. 39. 

1 Glasgow Mercury, 9-4-1788. 

12 Of which we read in Vincent, Warlike Woolwich (p. 80), and Duncan, History of the Royal 
Artillery (i, 243). 

13 Memoirs, . p. 

14 Browne, England's P. 309. 
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The next that we hear of the string band is in the year 1795 and the years 
immediately following, as contained in a letter of reminiscences which George 
McKenzie (1780-1865), afterwards Master of the Band, sent a certain James 
Lawson (1826-1903). This letter, which gives an intimate picture of life in 
the Royal Artillery Band at that period, is most interesting, but here I can only 
quote passages which concern the string band. 


Mr. McKenzie says: 


“‘When I joined the band as a supernumerary in 1795, after being a fifer in the regiment, 
Mr. Weille!® was Master [of the Band] and lived in a house in Mill Lane next to your 
grandfather. He [Weille] was a crotchety old German who filled the band with 
foreigners, but they had been all turned out before I joined. Our numbers were 
fifteen, there were ten with the rank of musician and the others [were] supernumerary. . . 


I cannot be sure what we had in the string band at that time, but I remember that 
we had 2 cors and two oboes as most of the music had parts for them. And then there 
were .. .18 I was taught the violin by Mr. Weille, but I had some lessons from Mr. 
Bennett who was Master before Mr. Weille.1? and I was taught the clarinett by Mr. 
McNeale, who had been in the band years before and was then a dancing master [in 
Woolwich] and taught the cadets and officers. There were five or six violinists, and 
Mr. Weille, who was the Leader, and two tenors and [two] celli and a bass. 

The band never plays quartetts and quintetts [nowadays] in their programmes, but 
when I joined we were brought up on Haydn, Pleyel, Corelliand Abel. We also played 
Handel and Bach [John Christian]... . 

I cannot tell you what became of Haydn’s Prince of Wales March that we used to play. 
When I left [1845] it was in the music cupboards with my own music, my own property, 
which I left to Collins who was my pupil and [I] did all that I could for him. Collins 
must have Haydn’s march. It came with the military band music of King George [IV] 
which Lord Bloomfield gave us, as you know.18 Did you know that Dr. Crotch came 
to Woolwich as a Boy Wonder to play for the officers and the band played with him. 
It was before my time’. 


That was the state of the string band in 1795 et seg., when George McKenzie 
was in his fallow youth. There was soon to be a big change. 


15 See Memoirs ... p. 181. 

16 Browne, England’s Artillerymen, p. 309, also spells it thus, | scone because he derived his 
information from. McKenzie. I copied Browne’s spelling in the Memoirs, but later found that it 
was Weile. 

16° An illegible deletion. 

17 Browne, op. cit., p. 309, also mentions this Bennett in the same way, but this name does not 
occur on the Muster Rolls. He must have been prior to Rocca (1772-74) as Master. It was 
on this account that I did not include Bennett in the documentary list of Masters, although I 
mentioned him in a footnote (Memoirs, p. 43). 

18 Not a solitary scrap of this music was in the band music library when I was writing the 
Memoirs (1904), although a little of what was acquired in the first three decades of the 19th 
century was actually in use in 1904, as I have indicated (Memoirs, p. 65). As for Haydn’s Prince 
of Wales’ March, it must be one of those mentioned in Pohl’s Mozart und Haydn in London 
(ii, 312), whilst the ‘‘military music’ of George IV is probably the music used by or written for 
that monarch’s private military band which created such a sensation in those days. Lord 
Benjamin Bloomfield was the king’s confidential adviser and friend. Neither the Haydn item 
nor the “‘military music’’ was in the band music library in the time (1848-70) of James A. Browne, 
who thus informed me. It must have disappeared before this. The craze for destruction (if 
this music was destroyed) went on even in the r9th century. In 1906—7 a considerable quantity 
of music was thrown away. Most of it was probably worthless, polkas, galops, quadrilles, and 
the like, but some of it had a memento value for me and I salved what I considered worth while 

reserving, including chamber music which bore the signatures of Colonel C. A. Quist (d. 1821), 
t.-Colonel Drummond (d. 1843), and George McKenzie, as well as some arrangements made by 
(Sir) August Manns when he first took charge of the Crystal Palace Band in 1856. More 
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2 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY CONCERTS 


In the year 1802 the band was increased to nineteen performers, and ten 
years later there were thirty-two. With such a muster we may reasonably 
suppose that the regiment now had material for a fairly sized orchestra, as 
we might now be permitted to designate the string band. Yet it has to be 
admitted that we do not know its precise instrumentation until about 1820. 
By this time the Royal Artillery Concerts were in full vigour, and this is how 
they started. 

In the opening years of the 19th century there was an officer in the regiment 
named Charles Adolphus Quist (d. 1821) who was the natural son of Gustavus 
III of Sweden.!® He was an extremely good musician, playing the cello, and 
was particularly interested in the band, so much so that he supplied the funds 
for the purchase of additional stringed instruments and new music when the 
band was augmented as detailed above, because this was not possible from the 
meagre government allowance of {100 per annum for instruments and music. 
Quist was then a Captain in charge of the Riding Establishment but, about the 
year 1805, his keen interest in music and the band prompted General Vaughan 
Lloyd, the Commandant at Woolwich,”° who had been with the Artillery in 
Germany when the band had been formed forty years earlier, to appoint 
Captain Quist as “Commandant of the Band’, as he was designated. 

When M. Eishenherdt retired as Master of the Band in 1810, it was Captain 
Quist who was responsible for the appointment of George McKenzie, a Corporal 
in the band, as Master. Quist had noted that McKenzie had been rather 
successful as Leader of the Orchestra which supplied the music at the amateur 
theatricals held in the Riding School, but more so as organizer of extra-mural 
concerts for the Woolwich citizens,* and Quist was bent on having something 
of the same sort for the regiment. No sooner had McKenzie been installed 
as Master than special plans were laid for the Royal Artillery Concerts. 
These were designed, for the period, on a grand scale. An orchestra of 
over thirty was available (even the Salomon Concerts in London never featured 
more than forty) and Quist was determined to make the best use of it. 
Hitherto concerts had been held in the Riding School where a stage, used for 
theatrical performances, served as a platform, but the acoustics were bad and 
the surroundings uncongenial. The officers, among whom were several ex- 
cellent instrumentalists, who were already rehearsing with the orchestra for 


important were a number of compositions of Cavaliere Zavertal, who was Master in later years 
(1881-1906). All of this salvage has been preserved and those of Zavertal have been deposited 
in the ‘‘Zavertal Collection” in Glasgow University Library. 

19 Browne, England’s Artillerymen, p. 309. 

20 The ‘‘General Lloyd” of whom Robert Bloomfield the poet penned a rhapsody. 

21 McKenzie was the Leader-Conductor of the band at the Woolwich Theatre. 

22 Among the musical officers were Lieut. Colonel Benjamin Bloomfield (flute), then Gentleman 
Attendant upon the Prince of Wales, Captain Quist (cello), Captain Percy Drummond (cello), 
Captain Courtenay Ilbert (cello), Surgeon Samuel Kenning (viola) and Assistant Commissary 
Joseph Lunn (violin). A son of the latter, Henry Charles Lunn (1817-94) was the well-known 
music critic and editor of the Musical Times (1863-87). Another officer was Lieut. Daniel 
Thorndike (cello), afterwards Lieut. General, whose grandson, Herbert Thorndike, was a well- 
known concert and operatic baritone in the ‘‘eighties’’. 
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these concerts, agreed to hold them in the new officers’ mess on the Front 
Parade, to which was added the pleasant aspect of Woolwich Common. It 
was in the spacious dining hall of this building that the first of the Royal 
Artillery Concerts was held in October, 1810, as I have already indicated, but 
it is not until the following year that a programme is available for us to see the 
actual items played: 


ROYAL ARTILLERY CONCERT 


No. 8 
Friday, March rst, 1811. 

Act I. 
3. Overture introducing ‘‘La Theodora”’ Mr. Linley 
4. A Sett of Waltzes Mr. McKenzie 

Act II. 
5. Concerto forthe Flute .. Genrl. Reid 
7. Concerto for the Violin Mr. Festing 

Mr. Mori 

8. Simphony by .. the Lord Kelly 
9. Gallopp .. on Capt. Quist 


It is to be regretted that we do not possess any other programmes of these 
early years so that comparisons could be made, because it is so difficult to 
judge from one example. Highbrows will immediately sniff at the ephemera, 
but their presence is explicable. Nobody can complain that McKenzie should 
feature his ‘““New March” and the ‘‘Sett of Waltzes’. Indeed, even Quist’s 
“Gallopp” might have had a raison d’étre in that it was “‘by desire”. At any 
rate it is quite obvious that catering for all tastes was absolutely necessary at 
these concerts seeing that “he who pays the piper calls the tune’’. 

Yet the remainder of the programme makes up the leeway. We may 
suppose that Kelly’s Simphony was the high spot. This was probably No. 4 of 
the Six Simphonies in Four Parts . . . composed by J. Stamitz, his Pupil the 
Earl of Kelly and Others, which was issued by R. Bremner (London, ca. 1765).4 
We seem to have proof that Kelly wrote No. 4, because the parts say so. I 
possess the printed parts of the above and they carry the autograph of ‘‘C. A. 
Quist”’, whilst the manuscript parts, for No. 4 only, bear the legend ‘“By Lord 
Kelly”. Further, the minuet movement of No. 4 is identical with one of the 
minuets contained in Kelly’s Minuets and Songs (Edinburgh, 1839). These 
parts are probably those used on this occasion. Kelly’s symphony is an 
excellent work, which I have conducted and had broadcast, more than once. 

[To be continued] 


23 A set of Six Favorite Waltzes as Performed by the Royal Artillery Band Composed . . . by 
G. McKenzie, Master, was published by J. and G. Balls (London, ca. 1815). It is in the ‘“Farmer 
Collection’ in Glasgow University Library. 

*4 There is no copy in the British Museum, but it is to be found in the ‘Farmer Collection” 
in Glasgow University Library. 

25 See Percy Gordon’s opinion of its value in the Glasgow Herald, 30—7-1934. 


Rhythmic Freedom in Jazz? 


A Stupy oF JAzz RHYTHMS 
BY 
MATYAS SEIBER 
[Continued from p. 94.] 
The preference given to this asymmetrical sub-division of the 8 quavers 
is perhaps one of the most obvious “‘negroid’”’ characteristics of Jazz. The 


joy of cross-accentuation is very common in “native’’ music of many lands and 


races. In the following Indian tune the drummer plays a continuous ar ae 


4+4+2+2 
8 


rhythm against the construction of the tune.’ 


Ex.414 


As Colin McPhee points out in his article “Eight to the Bar,’’® in Balinese 
music also the subdivision of the eight quavers into two threes and a two 
plays an important role. For instance, the ostinato figure played in march 
music 


etc. 


is executed by four different players, each hitting a particular note on his gong, 
so that the four parts are arranged thus: 


4 
In the South American dance, the Rumba, which is definitely negroid in its 


7 A. H. Fox Strangways: The Music of Hindostan, Oxford University Press, 1914. 
8 Modern Music, Vol. XX, No. 4. 


‘ 
ca 
— 
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origin, the 3+3-+2 subdivision becomes the most conspicuous and basic 
rhythmic characteristic. 


The same subdivision into 3+3-+2 can also be found as far from Latin America 
as Bulgaria, as Barték’s Bulgarian Dance, No. 6, shows.® 


Ex. 45 : A A 


> 


ee 


The same principle is hidden even in such unobtrusive looking rhythms as 
the old Tango Habafiera (and Cake-walk) rhythm | | 


which contains two 3/16 figures of FF) plus the added quaver (2/16) to 


make up the full bar. 
A similar grouping is displayed in the formerly quoted “Chicken Reel” 


Occasionally, besides the form Ef in which 


grouping into three quavers does not transgress the one-bar unit but returns 
to the first beat again in the next bar, there are also examples where 
the groups of 3/8 override the bar line. Again, as in the case of 3/4 groups, it 
takes three bars to finish a full cycle and to return to the first bar. 


> > 


A good example of this is the theme of the well known piano solo “Kitten on 
the Keys” (1922) by Zez Confrey, one of the “classics” of piano Jazz literature. 


* Mikrokosmos, Vol. VI (Boosey & Hawkes). 


Ex. 44 3 2 3 2 
A, 
(Example 5). 
Ex.46 3 
3, 
=> => > 
the 
Po > > > > > 
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In this case the effect of the displaced accents is heightened by the fact that 
instead of the plain quavers, dotted quayers with semi-quavers (the so-called 
“umpateedle”’ rhythm) are employed. Thus, not only do strong accents fall on 
weak quavers, but the subdivision goes further and strong accents may fall 
on a still weaker semi-quaver: 


Besides the 3-note cycle there is also a longer polyrhythmic cycle of 3/4, 
including two such 3/8 groups, whence the melodic line returns to the starting 
note. A similar instance is seen in the passage quoted earlier from ‘‘Varsity 
Drag” (Example 19), which, besides the 3/4 phrase discussed there, also 
includes a 3/8 figure of ‘“‘short-long, short-long” arrangement. 


In all these examples the polyrhythmic cycles overrun the bar lines. Tendencies 
of this kind could be observed long ago in the rag-music of the early 20th 
century. Winthrop Sargeant quotes an example from 1905: 


Ex. 49 
“CANNON Two-Step) 


“Kitten on the Keys” was probably a final crystallisation and expression of a 
stock-in-trade formula which rag pianists used for many years. (But even in 
1905 this technique was not at all new; as can be seen in Example 37, Brahms 
used it as early as 1886.) 

Subdividing the bar into values of 3/8+3/8+2/8 gives us the fundamental 
formula of the so-called ‘‘Charleston” rhythm, discussed earlier on page 39. 
It is usually written like this: 


In this rhythm only the accentuated first, fourth and seventh quavers are 
actually played, but the last note is frequently replaced by a rest so that only 
the first and fourth remain. The actual way of playing, in spite of its being 


Ex.47 % 3, % 

% 

; 3 3 
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written f° BP was more like id 7% | oreven | 
We often find it alternating with ‘‘straight” bars, as for instance: 


Ex. 50 
“I WONDER WHERE MY BABY IS TONIGHT” (Special Chorus) 


The same combination reappeared recently in another Latin-American dance, 
the Conga: 


> 


The Charleston rhythm can be explained in two ways: either as an anticipation 
of the third beat, or as the polyrhythmic superimposition of 3/8 groups over 
the 4/4 metre, thus subdividing the bar asymmetrically into 3+3+2 quavers. 

The same is true for many other phenomena of Jazz rhythm. The typical 


Jazz up-beat (y | instesaot ) mentioned on page 39, is again 
explicable either as an anticipation of the last beat, or as a 3/8 group at the 
end of the bar, resulting from an asymmetrical subdivision of the eight quavers. 
Indeed, the “‘parent’”’ formula of rag-time and the main generator of most 


Jazz syncopations, the rhythm jJJJ JITJ3 with all its variants showing 
the anticipation of the third beat can be conceived both as syncopation 


and as the breaking-up of the bar into 3+3+2 quavers, thus: JJJJJJJq 
The effect of both methods is evidently the same: both bring out the normally 
weak fourth quaver at the expense of the fifth (third beat), which would have 
a strong stress under normal conditions. Thus, most syncopated rhythmic 
patterns shown on page 34 as resulting from an anticipation of the third beat 
can just as well be derived from the accentuation of the first, fourth and 
seventh quavers, or, in other words, from the subdivision into 3+3+2. 
Instead of the syncopating slur we may employ the rest for the notes which 
are not played; in tapping out the rhythms it will not make any difference 


to the effect. 


Probably this prompted Aaron Copland to suggest in an article published 
in Modern Music in 1927 that the rhythm JJJ]JJJJ_ should properly 


1 


7 > > 
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3+3 
3 


be notated EEF |P §|2 Ef] (in other words In my opinion 


this would be quite wrong, for the following reason: 

The very nature of polyrhythm or cross-rhythm is that it confronts two 
different rhythmical systems with each other, in our case the 3/8 groups with 
the 4/4 basis. This basic system is dispensed with in Copland’s notation 
and the result is a “straight” rhythm of changing quantities as bar-units. 


The peculiar tension contained in the original notation of cere addy 


springs from the contradiction of the stressed fourth quaver against the fifth, 
which we still feel as the originally strong one, although its stress is being 
suppressed. In Copland’s notation there is no trace of the fifth quaver 
occupying an important position in the bar. A similar case would arise if I 
were to write the above-quoted Strauss waltz example 


Ex.52 
a 
in the following way: 
Ex.53 
@ @ @ @ 
=—— 


This obviously would destroy the “‘crossing’’ of the two rhythms, the result 
being “‘straight’’ 2/4 rhythm. The rubbing of the accentuation in twos against 
the fundamental beat in threes has disappeared. 

This may make us reflect for a moment on the general principle behind our 
use of the bar-line. According to convention the bar-lines divide up the 
music into equal portions, so that the distribution of stressed and unstressed 
particles occurs in regular cycles. The bar-lines are placed so that the strongest 
accents usually fall immediately after the line. As we have seen in all our 
examples, we speak of cross-rhythms when against this fundamental cycle 
is introduced another cycle of different length or with different distribution of 
the accents. There is, however, ansther possibility of crossing the two 
systems, as, for example, Stravinsky has shown in his Histoire du Soldat. In 


Ex.54 


this work he puts the following 2/4 motif E=Sae— into a system 


of constantly changing bar-lengths: - 


Ex.55 


Here, instead of the motif being shifted backwards and forwards in a system 
of constant bar-lengths, the bar-lines are shifted round the constant motif. 
Thus, the ostinato 2/4 is shown, as it were, from a different angle every time 
it appears. 
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Similar instances from the same work are the 2/4 accompaniment-figure 


used in the following way: 


f — 
Ex.58 
and the 3/8 figure ie which appears in the following metrical 
arrangement: 
Ex. 59 


re 


Te 


— 


The asymmetrical subdivision of the eight quavers into two groups of 
three and one of two can, of course, have three possible arrangements, namely, 
34+3+2, 3+2+3 and 2+3+3. All of them are used in Jazz music, although 
admittedly the second and third less frequently, being more at home in the 
more sophisticated products. Both of the latter ones provide good oppor- 
tunity to use the typical 3/8 Jazz up-beat which I mentioned on page 39. 
There is a very clear example of the 3+2-+-3 sub-division in Louis Armstrong’s 
version of the “St. Louis Blues” (Parlophone R. 618), where the two last 
choruses are built on the following two-bar group: 


Ex. 60_ 


LJ tJ 
% % % 
The third possibility is frequently used as a reversed or “‘displaced’’ Charleston 
rhythm, starting on the second beat: 3 f' ff | If followed by the original 
Charleston rhythm it prolongs the 3/8 grouping over two bars: 
This formula was used consciously in Gershwin’s tune “I’ve got Rhythm” 
(1930), 


Ex.56 
f) 
| 
Ex. 57 
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Ex. 61 
al Ive. got Rhy - thm . . 


and even earlier in the famous “Tiger Rag’”’ (1917) by La Rocca, the founder 
of the original ‘‘Dixieland Band”. 


= 
Hold that ti - 


The same pattern is also used as the rhythmical skeleton in the percussion 
part of the Rumba, where, above the continuous rattling of the maracas 


which marks all eight quavers, the claves play the above ostinato two-bar 
figure: 


> > > 
Claves le 2 +! 


It is also used as a favourite formula for last choruses in arranged fox- 


trots, when usually the brass section interpolates the tune with an ostinato 
two-bar ‘“‘riff’”’; something like this: 


> > > => => 
4 


Meade Lux Lewis, the famous ‘‘Boogie-Woogie”’ pianist, in the last chorus 
of his ““Honky-Tonky Train Blues” (Parlophone R. 2187), uses another com- 
bination of two successive Charleston rhythms with a striking effect: 


| 
Ex.62 
Ex. 63 > > E 
St 
? > => 
ele 
Ex. 64 8 3. 2 
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In this case the first group starts on the first beat, followed by another one 
commencing on the last beat of the first bar, and going over the bar-line, so 
that four successive 3/8 values follow each other, grouped into two 3/4 cycles. 

Different groupings of 3 /4 and 3/8 can lead to quite complex and fascina- 
ting rhythmical patterns, as in the following composition of Duke —_— 
called ‘“‘Scrounch”’ (American Brunswick M. 8093): 


The anticipating syncopation took a new form in this piece, starting every 
phrase with a very strong stress on the fourth beat, a whole crotchet in advance 
of the normal stress. Thus a long note of 3/4 value is created. In bars 2, 4 
and 6 we find the 3+3+2 arrangement (Charleston rhythm). The most 
exciting part is the passage in bars 6-7 when the bar-line is swept away by the 
continuous, breathless 3/8 grouping. 

A rather similar arrangement occurs in Joe Venuti’s “Farewell Blues’, 
where the usual two-bar riff is extended to four bars with the following pattern: 


=> => => => > 


elc. 


The continuous 3/8 grouping goes on here for even longer than in “‘Scrounch” 
as the rhythm which occurred there in bars 6~7 is preceded by another displaced 
Charleston rhythm in the first bar. 

New devices like the starting of a phrase on the fourth beat in “‘Scrounch” 
spread like wildfire in Jazz and create new fashions. The ‘“‘Scrounch” rhythm 
was taken up in innumerable tunes; in the above-quoted ‘In the Mood”’, for 


example, it appears as a complementary rhythm, played by instruments filling 
in the harmony: 


Ex. 67 


f\_Tune:— 
ral 
1 


Cc tary Rhythm: 
Vv v Vv 


Thus, the following arrangement would probably occur in one or other chorus 
of this tune: 


S+3+2 
3rd beat 
—— 
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4 4 
Filling A A A. 


Rhythm Section :- 
(simplified) 


vere 


In a setting like this (which is, by the way, a sort of bread-and-butter 
arrangement of this type of tune) we have the following rhythms: 

(a) Melody, in itself showing a continuous 3/8 grouping in ‘‘umpateedle”’ 
rhythm, which continues for two bars, overriding the bar-line and stops on an 
anticipated third beat, stressing the fourth quaver. 

(0) A two-bar riff in the treble register (brass or clarinets) of the above 
explained 2+3+3 and 3+3+2 pattern. 

(c) Filling harmony, featuring the anticipation of the strong beat, carrying 
it back to the previous fourth beat. This is used as a complementary rhythm 
where the two other rhythms come to a standstill. 

(d@) Underneath all this there is, of course, the regular pulsation of the 
“solid beat”, four in a bar. 

* * * * * * 

By now it will be clear that even the most startling rhythms, so puzzling 
when first met, can be traced back to these simple principles: super- 
imposition of groups of three in a system of four and the few types of syncopa- 
tion which, in turn, can again be partly explained as a hidden grouping of 
threes. So the rhythmical system of Jazz not only does not show a great 
complexity and variety, but on the contrary, is notorious for its great uni- 
formity and for its exploiting one principle to its utmost limits. That one 
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principle, the three against four, is just one of the countless possibilities which 
could be imagined as forming polyrhythmic patterns and which an enterprising 
musical development could exploit. 

Eastern music, especially the Indian, is full of rhythmical subtleties, much 
more complex than that to which we are accustomed in our rhythmically 
rather undeveloped Western music. For an Indian musician it is no special 
exertion to feel and to play sevens, thirteens, fourteens, or even cycles of 30, 
subdivided into 8+4+5+5+8. For an Arab musician a musical phrase 
consisting of 7 ten-beat bars is just about the normal procedure. But we need 
not even go so far; in some Eastern European countries we find equally complex 
rhythmical systems. The one “Bulgarian Rhythm” quoted above is just one 
of the many possible ones used in that country. Other Bulgarian rhythms 
widely used are the “‘Paydushka”’ of 5/8, the ““Rachenitza” of 7/8 subdivided 
into 2+2+3: @.; or the Macedonian variety of 3+2+2; J. d; the 
9/8 rhythm, which is not our simple 3 times 3, but consists of (3 x2)+3: 
do o @ .; and there are also an 11/8 and a 19/8 variety, etc. 

Whilst playing the most complicated metres the Indian drummer finds 
great delight in accentuating cross-rhythms against the fundamental beat, 
without ever losing sight of it, so strong and safe is his feeling for the basic 
metre. For us poor Europeans these complex rhythms are hardly compre- 
hensible at first and we need long training and acclimatisation before we even 
begin to appreciate their rhythmic subtlety. It is understandable, therefore, 
that even the simple Jazz cliché of three against four so completely perplexed 
us when we first heard it. There is nothing amazing about these rhythms; 
the only thing which could amaze one is that a simple cliché like this is still 
vital enough to lend rhythmic interest to so many new tunes, and can still 
fascinate so many dancers, Jazz players and listeners. 

But there is no further development. Jazz has of necessity to keep within 
a rather restricted field of rhythmic complexities. There is no chance of 
large-scale asymmetrical construction with which our great masterpieces 
abound. Jazz being fundamentally dance music has to keep to 2, 4, 8, 16 
and 32 bar-groupings. If rhythmic disturbances occur through syncopation 
or polyrhythmic cross-accentuation, they are levelled out again mostly within 
two bars, but never later than after 4 bars, so as not to throw the dancers 
entirely off their balance; they just add a little ‘‘spice’’ to the music. Even 
when large compositions have been attempted in the Jazz idiom, which could 
afford not to keep to the simple 8-bar phrasing of dance music, they still have 
to keep fairly near to the rhythmical clichés of Jazz if they want to sound 
“jazzy”. There are, of course, attempts in some of these pieces to extend 
these formulae to slightly more complicated patterns, but there is a danger 
that if they go too far they lose their similarity to Jazz altogether. 

The idiomatic peculiarities of Jazz, however, always remain an extraneous 
matter in these larger compositions; they are used more or less as an 
“exoticum”. When Gershwin, for example, writes a large-scale piece for 
orchestra with solo piano called ‘‘Rhapsody in Blue’’, in which he uses many 
typical Jazz formulae including the rhythmical device of 3+3+2 and the 
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melodic device of the “Blue Note”, then, essentially, the same happens as 
when Liszt wrote his Hungarian Rhapsodies, where he incorporated into his 
music some of the peculiarities of the playing of the Hungarian gipsies. In 
both cases, the method of composing follows more or less the accepted European 
tradition, with an intermixture of an extract obtained from negroid or gipsy 
sources used as “‘colouring matter”. Although such clichés serve well enough 
for the moment to obtain the necessary “‘local colour’’, they don’t exert any 
profound influence on the direction of the broad stream of the development of 
musical composition which goes on undisturbed by them. 

Is there, then, any prospect of Jazz rhythm having an important and 
beneficial influence on the development of modern music? Should con- 
temporary composers look towards Jazz for salvation from the tyranny of 
the bar-line, showing the way to greater freedom and variety in rhythm? 
After considering the foregoing evidence I should say definitely NO. To learn 
the true nature of polyrhythm composers had better turn their attention 
towards the polyphonic music of the 16th century where the asymmetrical 
phrasing cuts across the bar-lines resulting in phrases of different length in 
each part. The accents are thus jumping continuously from one part to the 
other, keeping the rhythmic interest alive and vital all the time. The other 
source showing new possibilities of enriching the rhythmic vocabulary of the 
modern composer is the complex system of Eastern or non-European music 
of which Jazz rhythm is only a small part. 

Bartok, that great pioneer of modern music, has made some very successful 
and interesting experiments in this field of musical composition by employing 
many of the ‘‘Bulgarian” rhythms in his works. The “Paydushka” is repre- 
sented in his Bulgarian Dance No. 3, the ‘“Rachenitza” in No. 2. The8/8 bar 
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there is another one (Bulgarian Dance No. 4) showing a he +3 subdivision : 
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The same organization of the bar occurs also in his second violin sonata: 
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The 9/8 rhythm is used in Bulgarian Dance No. 5 with the subdivision of 
2+2+2+43 
8 


* For G, read E. (Ep.) 


and also in the first movement of his sonata for two pianos, where 
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the nine quavers also appear in the grouping of 2+3+4. Still another sub- 
division of 9/8 into 4+2-+3 is used in Bulgarian Dance No. 1 and in the scherzo 
of his 5th String Quartet. The trio of the same movement is written in 10/8 
with the subdivisions of 3+2+2+3, 2+3+2+3 and 2+3+3+2 quavers. 
In Contrasts Barték uses a still more complicated metre of 13/8, subdivided 
8+5 (3+2+3) +(2+3) 
8 8 

Other composers have exploited different possibilities of rhythmical de- 
velopment which all go much further than Jazz could ever dream of going. 

A modern composer interested in the further development of the rhythmical 
possibilities of his art would do well to go to the source and study the infinite 
variety of rhythmical patterns in Eastern music, of which Jazz with its few 
childishly simplified clichés is but a pale reflection. 


into , or more correctly, 


Reger 


Gay contrapuntist with a trouvére’s heart, 
Rich in harmonic patterns many-hued, 
You can rejuvenate a solitude 

By varying angelical Mozart 

With bacchanal profusion of rare art, 

Not as when Bach’s grave aria you endued 
With fever of the modern soul pursued, 
But keeping theme and tapestry apart. 


Yet most I honour you when Telemann’s 
Stiff minuet, majestical, baroque, 
By vibrant fugue’s chromatic loveliness 
You change, a Cupid with a team of swans: 
So at low tide have I beheld a rock 
Turn Nereid at the seaweed’s moist caress. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


NEWMAN’S LIFE OF WAGNER 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. Ltd. have recently published the third volume of Ernest 
Newman’s Life of Wagner which made its first appearance in New York under the 
imprint of Alfred Knopf four years ago. Unfortunately Messrs. Cassell profess them- 
selves unable to supply a copy for notice in THE Music REvIEW. Presumably this is 
just another example of the effect of the chronic paper shortage in this country. I¢ is 
high time more paper was released for books and periodicals: as Compton Mackenzie has 
written, not the least of the horrors of war is the fact that it exalts too many stupid 
people to positions of authority. It is, of course, idle to expect stupid people to respect 
scholarship, but even they might realize that a plentiful supply of good books would be 
useful for overseas trade. [ED.] 


Book Reviews 


Historia Grafica Universal de la Musica. By Kurt Pahlen. Pp. 668: illustrated. 
(Ediciones Centurién, Buenos Aires.) 1944. 

For a history of music written in Spanish there is certainly nothing unusual about 
the epithet ‘‘universal’’; the emphatic turn of the language just prefers it to “‘general’’. 
Every language, for that matter, has words which it seems to get tired of at some time 
or other, they wear out and are allowed to lapse. ‘‘General”’, one fancies, has been 
deteriorating in Spanish for some time past and now suffers discredit. The preference 
for ‘‘universal’”’ in this particular case has obviously nothing to do with any belief in the 
universality of musical language, this being a notion almost universally shared. Indeed, 
the power of music to surmount barriers of language and even of race is one of those 
happy creeds we are all-too-reluctant to question, however much it may remind us of the 
belief the ancients attached to Orpheus’ deeds. Music, a universal language—no doubt 
a most captivating idea, truly romantic as an article of faith, and one which to abandon 
very nearly makes one’s heart bleed. Yet it is almost the first truth any general history 
of music will bring home: of all the arts music is surely as much the least enduring as it is 
the least universal. Even the most up-to-date history of music will start, significantly 
enough, by throwing together the music of primitive races and that of the oldest Oriental 
civilizations in one summary chapter. Whatever the case may be as regards Oriental 
religion or philosophy, there is no denying that Oriental music has yielded few if any of 
its secrets to the Occidental mind. And as to its aesthetic appeal, as apart from scientific 
interest, how many of us would relish listening more than once or twice to the most 
esteemed of Oriental music treasures? But we need not go so far, history looks nearly as 
blank on the subject of music in ancient Greece, for instance, despite the tremendous 
interest the matter has aroused ever since the awakening of our own civilization. For 
all the imposing wealth of speculation which has accumulated on matters of theory we 
cannot imagine what Greek music really sounded like and how we would have responded 
to it if, say, as much of it as of poetry had been transmitted to us instead of a few scraps 
of melody. Evidently the question of preservation of music is largely a question of script. 
Though, again, why western civilization should be unique in the truly formidable labour it 
has put into the job of evolving an almost adequate system of notation is another puzzling 
question. But even looking back not more than a matter of six or seven centuries: 
what about the universality of Perotin or Machault whose music we now read in what are 
believed to be tolerably faithful transcriptions? The truth is that the greatest musical 
minds of our own Middle Ages are immeasurably more remote to us than any of the other 
arts of the same epoch. One need not really go all the truculent length of Spengler’s 
theories to realize how fundamentally music as a language is circumscribed and confined 
within narrow limits of time and space. Indeed, it can be said to be a matter of experience; 
within one human span of life the barriers rise abruptly enough. It is not even a matter 
of centuries. It is that no generation—as T. S. Eliot has expressed it—is interested in 
art in quite the same way as any other. Whence, evidently, not only the justification, 
but the very necessity for new critical appraisals including the whole field of history. 

A history of music published in the Argentine has special claims to our attention. 
We look eagerly for information concerning both the music of the aboriginal races and the 
productions of contemporary Latin-American composers on which European books and 
dictionaries are most scanty. Dr. Kurt Pahlen is disappointingly general and perfunctory 
on the subject of pre-colombian music. Admittedly the matter still calls for a great deal 
of specialized research, but one would have been grateful for an account of what pioneer- 
work has already been achieved, or even for a comprehensive bibliography. Considering 
the lavish scale on which illustrations and coloured plates are provided in the work under 
review, the few specimens of Indian instruments seem poor in choice and poorly reproduced. 
The student would hardly find here anything which has not been better and more 
abundantly shown in occasional articles, or in the Uruguayan publications of Francisco 
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Kurt Lange. The chapters relating to the colonial period and initial stages of national 
independence of the Latin-American Republics contain valuable information. And as 
regards contemporary musical life in the various States, Dr. Pahlen gives a full and 
interesting account. His Latin-American musical ‘“‘Who’s who” makes impressive 
reading both as regards the number of names listed as well as the individual output of 
composers. To the mind of an untutored European, let it be confessed, this comes as 
something of a shock. Surely it is not possible to lay all the blame on the other side of 
the Atlantic for the fact that almost the whole of this production remains unknown to us. 
Of Chavez, Villa-Lobos and a few more of the younger generation we have heard, of course, 
and even some scores have been made available, thanks chiefly to United States editorial 
enterprise. Occasionally too, one has met with works by Latin-American composers in 
the gatherings of the International Society for Contemporary Music. But unquestionably 
there is still a vast scope for improving cultural relations and promoting musical exchanges 
between the Continents. Which of the nine symphonies by Alberto Williams (1862) for 
instance—to mention only the doyen of Argentine composers—has ever been given a 
hearing in our concert-halls? Operatic production is quite a different matter; under 
present circumstances one can entertain little hope of becoming acquainted with con- 
temporary Latin-American opera except, perhaps, through broadcast studio-performances, 
though obviously the department in question must have a heavy list of priorities. How- 
ever, any one who should want guidance on these matters will find it in Dr. Pahlen’s book 
though here again it is to be regretted that no hint is given as to what scores have been 
printed so far. 

The work under review otherwise makes no claim to original research on any subject, 
nor does it attempt to incorporate the latest results of specialized research on any of the 
innumerable sectcrs into which modern musicology has been branching off in almost 
indescribable proliferation. Indeed, things have gone so far in that direction that the 
individual writing of general histories of music seems to have been given up altogether 
as a bad job, and we have now come instead to the more or less encyclopedic and collective 
type of work which distributes the unwieldy mass of special knowledge among whole 
teams of research scholars on an ever widening base of international collaboration. The 
draw-backs of the system are easy to perceive, yet much seems to be worth sacrificing 
to the one overriding requirement of the modern student, namely, the opportunity of 
having the specialist’s last word on any particular subject, even if that should prove a 
matter for controversy only a few pages further on, in the next specialist’s contribution. 

Dr. Pahlen’s History conforms, in the main, to the older type, except for some peculiar 
innovation in the form of a series of addenda which recapitulate matters, in a plainly 
didactical turn, and are intended, it would seem, for the raw amateur to memorize. 
As the title of the work implies, stress is laid upon pictorial illustration. This is indeed 
prodigally cared for, probably as the one asset which is likely to make the strongest appeal 
to the particular type of reader both author and publisher must have had in view. 
Obviously, a modern historiographer who sets out to write a general history of music 
without quoting a single musical example, nor making the slightest attempt at musical 
analysis, leaves us in no doubt as to the kind of audience he wishes to address, one, that is 
to say, which cannot read music. Now this is clearly the case with the immense majority 
of music-loving people. It is an old and wearisome problem how to approach without 
technicalities the question of critical appreciation of an art so highly technical that 
technicalities are hardly ever separable from substance. From a musician’s point of 
view it is questionable whether anything satisfactory can ever be achieved in this way; 
one would give the popular Dobson and Young approach slightly—but definitely—higher 
chances. What enlightenment the amateur may derive from imaginative and enthusiastic 
literary paraphrase of musical facts and values, might conceivably be effected to some 
degree by imagery of the visual kind. We have had already a ‘“‘History of music in 
pictures’, that is to say, in pictures only. But this can easily be overdone and Dr. Pahlen’s 
use of illustrations occasionally strikes one as somewhat fanciful. To say nothing of items 
such as Caruso’s Mausoleum, the infinite plains of mystical Russia, or the Municipal 
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Theatres of the Latin-American Capitals, some of the more naive illustrations are often 
in striking parallel with the author’s curiously undiscriminating report of well-known 
instances of popular superstition and legend, such as, for example, the “relationship 
between music and revolutions’’, or the discovery in 1599 of the miraculously preserved 
body of St. Cecilia whom the Romans had put to death in 232 a.p. 

This handsomely printed volume is a credit to the competence of Latin-American 
book-production. But for the somewhat startling hues of many of the coloured plates 


it might be regarded as an outstanding achievement. 
R. G. 


Ten Composers. By Neville Cardus. Pp. 166. (Cape.) 1945. 8s. 6d. 
Some Great Composers. By Eric Blom. Pp. vi+ 120. (O.U.P.) 1944. 6s. 


The outbreak of war did one good thing: it sent Neville Cardus to Australia to write 
about cricket. If he had stayed here the lack of newspaper space would have cramped 
his style, and the standard of orchestral playing would have weaned him of his affection. 
for village cricket. Instead of writing this book he would have squandered its richness 
as table-talk. .The fact that the book has been written at all is a criticism of Australia; 
if there were a man, woman or child in the whole vast continent that he could have talked 
to about music Cardus would not have put pen to paper. 

In recent years writers about music have stressed the point that modern composers 
and the public have parted company—that composers have ceased to write for the public. 
What the writers about music have not realized is that they themselves have ceased to 
write for the public. With two or three notable exceptions they write for each other— 
take in each other’s washing. I can think of no musical critic so esteemed by his pro- 
fessional colleagues as Fox-Strangways, but for the majority of intelligent lovers of music 
who care to read about music he was illegible. 

In the first of his Donnellan lectures Lord Dunsany remarked ‘‘no one that has ever 
said ‘I am not clever enough to understand poetry’, or any of the arts, is on the right 
track. If none of the arts really do mean anything to them, then they should say ‘I am 
not human enough’, not ‘I am not clever enough’”’. That is the trouble with most 
contemporary writers on music; they are clever, but not human. 

It is the intense humanity of Cardus’ book, his full-hearted and generous love of music 
and life that makes it so refreshing. Tovey knew and loved Beethoven and Brahms as few 
men have done, but much of his writing about them suggests the affection of an expert 
and single-minded vivisectionist for dogs. Cardus loves the sound and the emotional 
overtures and the spirit of music, the juice and humours of composers. His book is a 
series of impassioned arias marked con amore e molta espansione: Blom’s is recitativo secco— 
he has been living too long in Birmingham. As a dispassionate setting out of fact his 
book is admirable (I question only his authority for the statement that Berlioz’ Corsair 
Overture is based on Byron), but there is, no love in it and little of his own essential 
quality except a few deft translations. I like particularly The Girl who took the wrong 
turning for La Traviata. As an alternative I suggest Nymphomaniac Errant. I do not 
like the tetchy disapproval implied in the last sentence of his essay on Wagner: “It was 
there, in one of the old Palaces on the Grand Canal, that heart failure put an end to his 
full and adventurous life on February 13th, 1883: a dramatic death in a theatrical setting’’. 
This disgruntled little essay shows us a clearer picture of Mr. Blom than it does of Wagner. 

One turns with relief from these chill pages to the generous warmth of Cardus’ splendid 
essay on Wagner. Its glowing prose brings back vividly the thrill of hearing and seeing 
The Ring, Tristan and Meistersinger, and sets one aching for a repetition of the experiences. 
For nearly ten years there has been a campaign to denigrate Wagner as man and artist, 
and it has had some success. Its days are numbered. The orchestral concerts I have 
organized in the last two years for the Ministry of Labour and for the troops have shown 
that most young and unprejudiced audiences respond to Wagner more readily than to any 
composer since Beethoven. If I could give these young people a copy of Cardus’ essay 
the Wagner revival would be upon us in a few months. 
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I know of no book so sure to stimulate a love and sensitive appreciation of nineteenth 
century music as this, and no book richer in penetrating aesthetic observations. Sibelius 
is the only composer of his chosen ten whose greatness Cardus questions: the Finn is too 
austere for Cardus’ passionate embrace. In the light of his love of Wagner and Strauss 
it is surprising to find him selecting Brahms as his Man Friday for a desert island life. 
Most of us, I think, would feel with the irascible German general who, during a perform- 
ance of the first of Brahms’ “Vier Evnste Gesdnge’’, Denn es gehet dem Menschen wie das 
Vien, shouted at the singer “‘Thnen vielleicht, mein Herr, aber nicht hier’’. 

In the days before the war Cardus and I often dined together and much of this book 
is made of the stuff of the talks we had over long meals at Pagani’s. Once he got talking 
he lost all interest in food, but he would play with it until there seemed more on his plate 
than when he started. It is amusing to watch him going through a similar process in 
writing about Franck and Delius in his book. In a hundred years’ time, when these 
composers have disappeared from the repertoire, Cardus’ enthusiasm for them will send 
curious readers delving into their forgotten scores, and they will marvel that a man of 
such critical acumen could be, on occasions, so resoundingly wrong. But these minor 
misjudgments will not detract from the permanent worth of this loving and lovable book. 
As writing alone it will take its place with Hazlitt. 


Dvovék. By Alec Robertson. Pp. viii + 234. (Dent.) 1945. 6s. 6d. 

The ‘“‘Master Musicians”’ series has, under Mr. Blom’s editorship, set up such a standard, 
both in short biography and in critical appreciation, that a new addition relating to any 
composer is assured of a welcome. A book on Dvorak, about whom little has been written 
in English, should be doubly welcome. 

The plan is:—A life of the composer. A critical appreciation of his work, with many 
musical quotations. A calendar of apposite events as they happened throughout the 
composer’s life. A complete catalogue of his works with dates and publishers. A list 
of personalities connected with his life and work and a bibliography. Given reasonable 
competence on the part of the author this is value for the money indeed. In the present 
volume there are also nine excellent photographs. 

Now for the author’s work. Two examples will serve to illustrate his literary style:— 


There may be some analogy between a dissecting-chamber and a slaughter-house, but there 
is a difference between Keats, a stranger in grimy London, and Dvorak at home in the possibly 
grimy (it lay in a coal district) but far more pleasant places of Zlonice. He could not have 
liked the trade to which he was now apprenticed, and in any case he knew very well that his 
real trade was music, but at any rate he was able to go on working with Liehmann. 


His music never sags as sometimes does the music of a composer in whom so many of his 
faults of style and construction are found in an unpleasantly over-ripe form—I mean Mahler— 
for whatever is moving, whether it be a finely shaped tune, a soggy stream of sixths and triplets, 
a formula of dotted quavers, continues to move. 

These are fair examples of much of Mr. Robertson’s writing, and it is a kindness to him 
merely to state that his style lacks literary distinction. The second quotation, style apart, 
raises a fault which becomes a source of frequent irritation throughout the book. The 
reference to Mahler may, when one has appreciated its obscure meaning, be justified 
in terms of the author’s assessment of him; but it isso unnecessary. Again, only quotation 
of some further instances, in Mr. Robertson’s own words, can serve to make the point. 

‘“‘How much he learnt from Liszt and Verdi I hesitate to say ... .” refers to 
Dvoraék’s orchestration and is followed by nothing constructive and no further reference 
to either composer. Why say it? 

One can say that a few of Grieg’s songs equal the best of Schubert and that about half of 
the rest come not far after him. This is too large a claim for Dvofdk, but music would 
certainly be poorer without his best songs. These few have a lyric beauty which Grieg 
would have been the first to acknowledge as being of very high quality. 

This kind of knowledgeable patter can lead nowhere but to sentiments of the kind 
expressed in the final sentence of this last quotation. Can damning praise have ever 
been more faint, if we take the author’s statement at its face value? 
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Mr. Robertson’s doubts about Dvorak’s songs are expressed also about his symphonic 
writing, in a similarly quaint way. Discussing an early work he says:—‘‘A glance at the 
score makes it obvious that, even at this early stage, Dvorak is a born symphonic writer’’. 
After reminding us that Borodin was the only true symphonist of ‘“‘The Five’’ Mr. Robert- 
son, in another place, now goes on to say :— 

Dvorak had the building power, but had he put down his fiddle more often and thought 
harder and more fastidiously it is possible that he might have become as skilful an alchemist 
as Borodin. 

Songs which might barely be compared with Grieg’s, symphonies that fall short of 
Borodin’s, orchestration that would appear to have derived from Liszt and Verdi! Where 
does Dvorak stand in the estimation of his latest biographer? Mr. Robertson has argued 
himself into giving the only answer left to him when, as the final word of the last chapter 
he wrote (not the last in the book) he says of poor Dvorék:—“‘. . . . his weaknesses are a 
condition of his strength’’. 

Thank goodness Dvoraék has, through his music, informed us all that he was indeed 
@ born symphonic writer, and Mr. Robertson’s fence-hopping in this and other matters 
can do relatively little harm. 

Most of the above quotations and, indeed, most of Mr. Robertson’s diverse short- 
comings occur in his capacity as biographer. In the part of the book where he discusses 
individual works, not only is he constructive and often ably critical, but he writes more 
clearly. The biography is superficial as well as badly written. The chapters of critical 
appreciation are thoughtful, the musical text is well chosen throughout and Mr. Robertson 
likes the right works for the right reasons. An editor who knew that Mr. Robertson had 
so deep an understanding of Dvoraék’s music was justified in asking him to attempt this 
new addition to a notable series. He was not justified in passing for this kind of publi- 
cation what Mr. Robertson has written about Dvorak the man. 

3. 


Schubert. By Arthur Hutchings. Pp. vi + 233. (Dent.) 1945. 6s. 6d. 

Schubert is a difficult subject to portray to the general reader. The events of his 
life consisted almost entirely of the productions of great works and it is in these that 
the romance and excitement are to be found. There is the continual temptation to 
associate his everyday experience with the incidents of his mind, or to relieve its plainness 
by hypothetical suggestions and popular touches which may be confusing and even 
misleading. A writer who can resist these weaknesses must always be welcome. He 
will accept the facts as they are. And his choosing to write on Schubert and his music 
means that he will hold them in the respect and regard which is their due, and which the 
composer himself valued so highly among those who knew him best. Their recorded 
opinions of him have been preserved and their authority need not be questioned. The 
elderly Kreissle and Grove had the advantage of always maintaining that authentic 
standpoint. They esteemed him and all his doings with the same affection and, while 
their estimates of the music have little weight now, their enthusiasm and their generosity 
are infectious and send us to the music to make our own valuations of it. They also 
contrived to rebuild his world, of which he was the expressive voice, and move in and 
out with him through the daily round. Thus were they able not only to learn the facts 
at first hand, but to give them their relative importance. It serves no purpose, beyond 
trying to say something new, for other pens to be flippant about what were the realities of 
life for him, or precious about the secondary things. Nor is it any use to conjecture on 
what was secret to his heart unless it helps in explaining the music. And it is a disservice 
to encourage the sentimentality and misrepresentation which for many people still invest 
him. 

This new book goes some way towards solving the difficulties and avoiding the pitfalls. 
It has been re-written for the well-known ‘‘Master Musicians” series, and Mr. Hutchings 
has amassed considerable detail as he rapidly depicts the Vienna of the period and the 
chief incidents of the composer’s life there. The information is up-to-date and there are 
corrections of some erroneous impressions, such as of his poverty and unhappiness. 
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His circle of gifted friends, who saw something of themselves in “‘the dearest, most 
unassuming and modest of artists’, and for whom he wrote much of his music, receive 
due attention, but why speak of them as a.“‘gang’’, ‘‘gay boys” and “‘gay sparks’’, who 
may have met Schubert “at this or that place—usually a pub’? And some of us are 
weary of the jauntiness of biographers during the last few years in repeating each other 
on the possible nature of the illness early in 1823. It presumably adds a vivid stroke of 
colour to a dull page; we have even had it in italics to make it more vivid. Here it is 
again—twice, the second time to stress that there is no conclusive evidence. It matters 
not at all; if there is any benefit to be derived from the doubt, we might let him have it 
rather than ourselves. 

The music is the main concern. Apart from his friends, life for Schubert was music 
and music was life. These fifty volumes of his, the industry of a few short years, are a 
miracle which could come about only from one who was fiercely serious and living at ten 
times the pressure of ordinary men. The various forms are separately treated by 
Mr. Hutchings, the piano and vocal ones with admirable sympathy and insight. Here, 
too, are corrections of faulty ideas about Schubert’s discursiveness and his literary taste. 
His genius had its weaknesses, but how much of them was due to its individual nature; 
to what extent did his breaking with formalities arise from his groping forward into the 
future? These large questions are alluded to and his influence is traced in the music 
of the present day. There is a certain disproportion in giving more space to the frag- 
mentary Lazarus than to half of the Masses, and more to the unrepresentative Deutsche 
Messe than to all six together. There are also some mistakes, and the occasional taking 
up of an independent line raises discrepancies between the text and the calendar and the 
catalogue at the end. But the “rich treasure’ which Schubert left us is given its place 
of honour. On the ‘‘still fairer hopes’’ which went with him, the conclusion is that, had 
he been granted lengthened days, “‘perhaps’’ his ‘‘artistry would have risen to the level 
of his imagination ; without his irresponsibility he would have been as supreme in the long 
instrumental forms as he is in the lyrical world’. It might be put more strongly. There 
can, indeed, be no doubt that everything would have been fulfilled and the course of 
music would have been other than it is. 


Models for Beginners in Composition. By Arnold Schoenberg. Pp. 61. (Schirmer: 
Chappell.) 1943. 12s. 6d. 

More than 30 years have passed since Schoenberg’s famous Harmonielehre was pub- 
lished in 1911. The world is still awaiting a similarly comprehensive treatment of the 
art of composition and musical construction by the man who probably knows more about 
it than anybody else living to-day. As the first instalment of this systematic work which, 
we hope, will arrive one day, comes Models for Beginners in Composition, written in 1942. 
The slender volume contains a ‘‘Syllabus’’, a ‘‘Glossary’’, and ample music examples. 

The syllabus was originally prepared for a summer session of 6 weeks at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Its main objectives are, in Schoenberg’s own words, the 
development of a sense of form, and the understanding of the technique and logic of musical 
construction. It was mainly intended for students who wished to become teachers in 
colleges or schools, but, in my opinion, the future full-time composer can also derive a 
great amount of benefit and stimulation from this book. 

Schoenberg begins by showing how to build very simpie two-bar phrases, first on one 
harmony, then on 2 harmonies, on 3 harmonies and finally on more complex harmonic 
foundations. The title of this chapter is “‘Coérdination of melody and harmony”, a 
new method which Schoenberg introduced some years ago in his teaching at the University 
of California. He claims that it made composition easier for those not having much 
facility in musical creation and also proved helpful in ear-training. j 

The next chapter is one of the greatest importance for the composition student. ' It 
shows the use of motival features in that smallest unit of musical construction, the two- 
bar phrase. The basic features are divided into melodic and rhythmic ones while it is shown 
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how these features can bb used by repetition and variation to achieve unity within the 
phrase. Variation is one of the points on which Schoenberg lays the greatest stress in his 
book. This, in fact, was always one of the cardinal principles of his teaching; for, as he says, 
“it is the most important tool for producing logic in spite of variety’’. The composition 
student can benefit greatly by studying this chapter and elaborating on the few models 
given. It will teach him how the simplest feature, be it rhythmic or melodic (say, a 
quaver with two semiquavers, or three ascending notes) can be used repeatedly at different 
points of the phrase. It can be varied in many ways, shifted forward or backward, 
reduced, enlarged, or inverted—thus producing new motiv-forms, all derived from the 
initial germ or idea. Schoenberg is emphatic in pointing out that the student should 
not imagine a composer would work in such a mechanical manner. “What produces 
real music is solely and exclusively the inventive capacity, imagination and inspiration 
of a creative mind.” Therefore, he advises the student always to try to write his 
exercises in a definite mood or character, and to try to express something, not to be 
content with dry notes. 

The rest of the two-bar chapter demonstrates ways of accompaniment, developing 
characteristic patterns which can be used motivically, and shows more models of harmonies 
useful in two-bar phrases. 

The next two sections teach the student how to extend the initial two bars into larger 
units. First the building of four-bar groups is shown, then how these can be completed 
into whole eight-bar phrases, classified by Schoenberg as ‘‘sentences’” and “‘periods’’, 
according to their internal structure. A number of most instructive examples are given 
here, showing how the initial idea can be developed in different ways, again using the means 
of variation to achieve new motiv-forms. 

After this most important chapter Schoenberg goes on to demonstrate how to write 
contrasting middle sections for ‘‘ternary form”. He gives 48 models of harmonic schemes 
—4 bars each, all beginning and ending on the dominant—on which the student can base 
his attempts to write middle sections. 

After dealing shortly with the recapitulation, the student is now ready to write com- 
plete pieces in ternary form, minuets and scherzos. Instructive examples show him again 
how the same initial idea can be worked out in many different ways, producing different 
variants of the same piece. 

This is as far as Schoenberg takes us. The practicability of the models and the 
syllabus was demonstrated at the summer course for which it was prepared, where, to 
quote Schoenberg’s own words, “‘it helped the students to such an extent that even 
those with little creative ability and musicianship could write a small minuet or scherzo 
that was not quite impossible’. 

In the present book Schoenberg has remained true to the principles laid down in his 
Harmonielehre: not merely to pass on to the student his own knowledge, but to stimulate 
him to think for himself, to search for the truth, to question everything without accepting 
any axioms. The booklet is only a foretaste of what Schoenberg could give the world 
if he settled down to write a systematic work on composition, which I hope he will do one 
day. Composers and students all over the world would derive untold beiefit from the 
accumulated experience of the 70-year-old master, who is certainly one of the great 
teachers, one of the most individual, profound and stimulating musical thinkers of our 
time. M. S. 


Papers Read at the International Congress of Musicology (New York, 11th to 16th Septem- 
ber, 1939). Edited by Arthur Mendel, Gustave Reese and Gilbert Chase. Pp. x 
+ 301. (Published by Music Educators’ National Conference.) 1944. $2.50. 


This volume is a valuable record of the achievement of an international musicological 
gathering held at one of the least auspicious moments in modern history. Without 
pretending to an omniscience which he cannot in fact possess, it is impossible for any one 
reviewer to do justice to so widely-ranging a display of expert knowledge in all the various 
fields of musicology. Indeed, a copy of these collected papers should be presented to 
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each member of the legion of irritatingly superior persons who delight in the supercilious 
enquiry ‘‘What is Musicology”? I know of nothing else so well calculated to “learn ’em’’. 

Only a fool would expect all the contributions to be of equal value, though there are 

es on which he will meet his match. He can even test his appreciation of musicological 
humour by reading Curt Sachs’ contribution on ‘‘The Mystery of the Babylonian Nota- 
tion” and can determine thereby the degree of his understanding of the academic species 
of joke. 

To prove my contention that the book should be available for consultation in all 
important libraries (though I know well enough that it isn’t and won’t be), it is worth 
putting on record the following short list of famous contributors:—Edward J. Dent, 
Knud Jeppesen, Alfred Einstein, Oliver Strunk, Curt Sachs, Glen Haydon, and Dayton 
Miller. The reader may now believe that here are riches too abundant for one reviewer 
to summarize; therefore I have invited Ll. S. Lloyd to review three of the technical 
papers in detail, as being of more particular interest than any indeterminate eulogy of 
the volume as a whole. [ED.] 


SESSION ON MUSIC_AND SCIENCE 
Papers I, 2, and 5 

In his paper ““The Psychology of Tone-Quality’’, which opened the session on Music 
and Science, Professor Ortmann makes a suggestive contribution to our knowledge of 
the perception of ‘‘Tone-Quality’’. In this country we have learnt to look, in the main, 
to the results of American researches for details of the remarkable advances in acoustical 
knowledge, made in the last twenty years, which interest the musician. One recalls, 
in particular, the work of Harvey Fletcher and others which has shown that it is wrong 
to assume any I to 1 relationship between pitch and frequency, loudness and intensity, 
or timbre and overtone-structure. This detailed, quantitative work was concerned with 
steady tones. In his present paper Professor Ortmann outlines, in general terms, wider 
aspects of the perception of Tone-Quality, introducing in particular the contribution 
made by the “‘duration’’, and other aspects, of the vibration in the air. He gives interest- 
ing illustrations of the quality assigned to piano-tone when the percussive element is 
eliminated from the physical stimulus reaching the ear-drum, and to the tone of other 
instruments when the time for which the recorded vibration lasts is cut down to one- 
tenth or one-half second. He defines tone-quality as the projection in consciousness 
of the simultaneous presence of three primary attributes—frequency, intensity, and dura- 
tion—presumably of each of the elements of the vibration in the air. At the end of his 
paper he remarks on the confusion of terminology which demands a separation of the 
physical from the psychological. This is important. In England, scientific practice uses 
the word ‘‘tone’”’ for what we hear, for what the psychologist calls the ‘“‘phenomenon”’ 
produced by aural perception. We have no equivalent term for the corresponding com- 
plex vibration in air, the “‘occurrence’”’ which causes it. We have to use a periphrasis. 
To avoid this, American practice has so far made the word ‘“‘tone’”’ serve for both the 
“phenomenon” and the ‘‘occurrence’’—a practice followed in this paper, and one of which 
English readers may therefore be reminded. 

In ‘‘Alfred Day and the Theory of Harmony’”’ Dr. Glen Haydon offers a generous 
re-estimate of the contribution made by this English theorist, a century ago, to the 
study of harmony. This demands appreciative and adequate recognition by an English 
reviewer; though, at best, this re-estimate can only invite theorists to consider, further, 
Day’s observations on the harmonic procedures known to him. Dr. Haydon has made 
a careful study of English criticisms of Day’s theories in the fifty years following 1838, 
using as his later sources the Proceedings of the Musical Association. In most cases 
these criticisms appear to have aimed at substituting for Day’s theory alternative theories 
of essentially the same nature. But the last paper from the Proceedings, that of C. W. 
Pearce in 1888, was worth recovering. Dr. Haydon quotes from it:— 

ae . The one object of this paper is to show the untruth and worthlessness of Day’s 


physics and to prove that when his book is stripped of its pretended and false science his 
psychics still remain not only uninjured by the separation, but immensely improv 
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Dr. Haydon continues: ‘‘Pearce goes on to say that the great contribution of Day 
after all is ‘that method of chord-classification which he founded upon his observation 
of the practice of the greatest musical composers’.’”’ That takes us to the root of the 
matter. We must not forget that much has happened in the last hundred years. Not 
merely has much music been written but, in the music of the sixteenth century, a new 
chapter has been discovered or made available while, most important of all, the work 
of that great harmonist, Johann Sebastian Bach, has been brought fully to light. To-day 
“the practice of the greatest musical composers’’ has a meaning very different from that 
it had in 1838. 

Perhaps the most important comment to offer on his chivalrous defence of Day is that 
Dr. Haydon, by stopping at 1888, does not elicit the fact that it was not his pseudo-science 
that finally brought Day’s ideas of harmony into disrepute. To continue the tale from 
the point to which Dr. Haydon takes it: it was Sir Charles Stanford who warned us against 
the ‘‘miasma” which has come from separating harmony from counterpoint and giving 
it pride of place: it was Sir Donald Tovey who told us “‘The great classical tradition cares 
little for the study of chords as things in themselves; and the art of harmony perishes 
under a discipline that separates its details from counterpoint and its larger issues from 
form’’: it was Sir Percy Buck who guarded against any toxic effect of Day’s nomenclature 
by describing it as a set of ‘‘nicknames” for familiar chords. It is depressing that 
Dr. Haydon should discover that the influence of Day’s work “‘is still to be found in con- 
temporary English text-books’’, but the reason why that influence has waned is a musical 
one. And when Dr. Haydon remarks: “The history of music shows that practical 
harmonies may be scientifically unsound and yet the artistic result may be good”’, it is 
permissible to observe that if the artistic result is good the science which finds fault with 
the harmony is thereby proved to be unsound, and will probably turn out to be the 
pseudo-science of the a priori theorist. 

The last paper is a note on “Musical Tone-Colour’’ with phonodeik demonstrations 
by Professor Dayton C. Miller, who presided over the session. While it adds nothing to 
the information already made available in his ““Sound Waves: their Shape and Speed” 
and earlier works, it serves as a fitting memorial of one whose experimental skill and 
musical interests enabled him to undertake pioneering work of outstanding value to 
musical acoustics. .For within two years Dayton C. Miller was dead. The present 
reviewer wishes to add a personal tribute to his memory for much ready help and many 
kindnesses received at his hands. 

Lt. S. L. 


The Violin Concerto. A Study in German Romanticism by Benjamin F. Swalin. Pp. viii 
+ 172. (University of North Carolina Press: Milford, O.U.P.) 1941. 21s. 6d. 

The Concerto. By Abraham Veinus. Pp. 312. (Doubleday, Doran: New York.) 1944. 
$3.50. ‘ 

Dr. Swalin is a member of the music department of the University of North Carolina 
and conductor of the N.C. Symphony Orchestra. He studied the violin with Franz 
Kneisel and Leopold Auer. His book is a specialist product dealing with the violin 
concerto from 1802 to 1885, excluding the Beethoven which the author regards as closing 
a previous era. 

Before joining the U.S. Forces Abraham Veinus was on the staff of RCA-Victor and 
has written analytical notes to many sets of Victor records. His is a general outline, 
dealing with the concerto from its origins in the sixteenth century to its latest mani- 
festations in the early days of the war. 

Of the latter volume one can say at once that it obviously needed writing. Mr. Veinus 
has accomplished a survey sufficiently comprehensive to give even the specialist some food 
for thought; while preserving, on the whole, a lucidity of discussion enlivened by spasms 
of critical penetration and illuminating wit which should attract and sustain the attention 
of the general reader. There is no comparable work in the American language, the only 
foreign tongue which most of us can understand without undue effort. At his best on 
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Mozart, Liszt, Brahms and ‘‘the moderns’’, Mr. Veinus explodes a number of Victorian 
fallacies in terse and trenchant prose:—some of our more self-sufficing pundits may 
argue that this is so much tilting at windmills which have ceased turning, but have they ? 

Usually refreshingly untainted by the parrot-cries of the common herd of critics, 
Mr. Veinus unfortunately succumbs in the case of Max Bruch whose second and third 
Concertos, both in D minor, he neglects to discuss. The former of these is handsomely 
treated by Dr. Swalin, but the latter does not fit within his date limits. (Could not Henry 
Holst or Max Rostal be persuaded to present these two works to the public and thus 
make belated atonement for too long a period of neglect ?] 

Spohr, Paganini, Mendelssohn and Brahms are the mainstays of Swalin’s thesis which 
embraces a number of observations and conclusions from which the general reader may 
profit: to mention only one set of these, Dr. Swalin summarizes what he describes as the 
“stylistic features” of the Brahms Concerto (p. 140), as follows :— 

Symphonic conception; Organic unity; Masculine character; Marked contrasts of mood; 
Floridity; Rhythmic vitality and subtlety; Concentrative motive technique (which we feel 
could be explained and amplified); Contrapuntal textures; Adroit modulations; Vital con- 
ceptions of dissonance; Use of pedal-point. 

For a succinct and comprehensive tabulation of essentials this would take some beating,— 
but surely, “‘Vital conceptions of dissonance’’ should head the list. 

It remains to add that the volume is well produced, carefully annotated and liberally 
provided with musical illustrations: Veinus’ book is also a pleasure to handle, but is the 
first American product we have seen which shows unmistakable signs of war-time pro- 
duction in the form of printer’s errors; these are not numerous by average contemporary 
British standards, but there are, none-the-less, too many. 

G.N.S. 


A Bibliography of Early Secular American Music. Eighteenth Century. By Oscar 
Sonneck, revised and enlarged by William Treat Upton. Pp. xvi + 617. (Music 
Division: Library of Congress.) 1945. $1.75. 

The publication by the Library of Congress of a major bibliographical work in the 
field of music, Oscar G. T. Sonneck’s A Bibliography of Early Secular American Music, 
revised and enlarged by William Treat Upton, has recently been announced. Publication 
of the volume was made possible by a grant from the Sonneck Memorial Fund which is 
administered by the Music Division in the Library. 

The bibliography is an important source for the study of the history of American 
secular music up to 1800 and is an amazing revelation of the extent of musical practice 
in those early days. The original edition of the bibliography, privately issued in 1905, 
has long been out of print. Its author, the late Dr. Sonneck, Chief of the Music Division 
in the Library of Congress from 1902 to 1917, continued his investigations of the early 
musical life of this nation, and became known as one of the first really venturesome 
scholars in the field. 

William Treat Upton, compiler of the current publication, was formerly professor at 
Oberlin University and has now retired. His own explorations in early American musical 
history have brought him distinction and renown. He is the author of a history of the 
American song and a biography of Anthony Philip Heinrich, as well as numerous articles 
for professional journals. 

Mr. Upton’s thorough revision of the Sonneck bibliography is a much larger work of 
617 pages, more than three times the size of its predecessor, and contains many titles 
which were still unknown in 1905. 

The largest portion of the book is comprised of a list of musical compositions, arranged 
alphabetically by title, ‘‘issued by the American press prior to the nineteenth century”’ 
and ‘‘written by native or naturalized Americans’. This comprehensive section is 
followed in turn by lists of articles and essays relating to music, composers, first lines 
of songs, American patriotic music, opera librettos, an index of publishers, printers and 
engravers, and finally an exhaustive general index. 
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The latter includes names of individuals, specific titles of dramatic productions, 
pseudonyms, species of compositions, music collections, and many other categories. 
Under Violin Music, for instance, will be found numerous references to works in this form 
that prevailed in America before 1800. Violoncello music is similarly treated; other 
representative subjects indexed fully are Dances, Flute music, Instruction books, Marches, 
Operas, Overtures, Pianoforte music, Rondos, Sonatas, etc. The book thus makes 
available to musicologists, historians and other scholars the means for a truly penetrating 
examination of the secular musical scene to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It will be a major point of departure for all who contemplate future research in the field 
of 18th century American music. 


Reviews of Music 


Aaron Copland. Sonata for violin and piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) $2.00. 

Mr. Copland appears to have two styles: the one for the public, the other for musicians ; 
the one containing the attractive but profound music of the Lincoln Portrait, or the vivid 
sense of colour and atmosphere of E/ Salon Mexico, the other full of the sincere but laboured 
seriousness of the Piano Sonata, and of this Violin Sonata. Perhaps it is a case of two 
personalities, perhaps it is a question of a different approach by the composer to different 
mediums, but more likely it is that in the two instrumental sonatas Mr. Copland is 
experimenting. 

The style can best be described as “‘scrapsodic’’. The composer takes the germ of an 
idea, uses it as a melody, employs it as accompaniment, states it in different registers, 
combines it with other counterpoints, or with itself in canon,—extends it, but does not 
transform it. It is a style, that is to say, which is the opposite of organic, and as such 
lacks intrinsic unity; the unity must be imposed from outside. Elsewhere the composer 
has allowed literary ideas, or compelling rhythms to knit his rhapsodies into wholes. But 
in the Violin Sonata thematic interconnection and cyclic technique is employed for the 
purpose: ancient formal devices are applied to a style the spirit of which is wholly alien 
to such treatment. It is, therefore, music which, one feels, has been calculated, not 
composed. Only in the last movement, where for a while the refreshing spirit of a southern 
gypsy takes possession of the composer’s violin, is the compulsion of calculation forgotten. 
But the first movement solemnly returns; and one leaves the work wistfully wishing 
that Mr. Copland would write the music that he wants to write, stop experimenting with 
a frown on his forehead, and so remove the furrows of rewardless effort from our worried 


brows. 
N. G. L. 


St. Cecilia’s Album. (Harrow Replicas, No. 7.) Ed. O.E. Deutsch. Pp. 52. (Heffer.) 
1945. 21s. 

Professor Deutsch is responsible for introducing and annotating forty-three specimens 
of musicians’ handwriting, album-leaf specimens all of them. Apart from canons, by 
which eminent composers have usually survived this social infliction, only two of the 
contents are complete pieces, the extremely interesting ‘““Hunting Song’”’ by Handel, 
to words by Charles Legh, reproduced by courtesy of a member of the Legh family, and 
the Schubert Ecossaise in B major. A harum-scarum collection, suitable for a drawing 
room table, Dowland to Reger, including d’Albert and Lortzing, but not Bizet or Mahler. 


Benjamin Britten. Introduction and Rondo alla Burlesca, Op. 23, No. 1. 7s. 6d., and 
Mazurka Elegiaca, Op. 23, No. 2. 6s. For two pianos. (Two copies included 
in each case.) (Boosey & Hawkes.) 

The complete catalogue of Britten’s works (Boosey & Hawkes; sixpence) which arrived 
with these scores is, for a thirty year old, an impressive list. ‘There is no doubt’’, the 
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publishers say, ‘‘that he has established himself as the most prominent of younger British 
composers”. All, of course, depends on what they mean by “prominent” and ‘‘younger’’. 
Because of the excellent work they do for contemporary composers, if only through the 
chamber concerts they organize, I take Britten’s publishers seriously. This is not only 
sales talk; they mean what they say. And what they are saying is that Britten is the 
most gifted contemporary of those who are younger than the fifty-three year old Bliss, 
fifty-two year old Moeran, forty-five year old Walton, forty-three year old Rubbra and 
forty year old Rawsthorne. They are possibly right; at least they are justified. The 
same cannot be said of some of the authors of the unofficial high pressure publicity that 
has from time to time gushed round the no doubt embarrassed Mr. Britten. I have 
particularly in mind a celebrated literary gentleman who, in a lengthy essay* on the 
contemporary musical scene, has claimed that Britten is a chef d’école (sic) who, together 
with Tippett, has it in his power ‘‘to change, for generations to come, the podgy and 
obstructed expression which for a century and a half degraded the face of English music’. 
When written in an article on contemporary music which, apart from a single mention 
of one great name, disregards every other living composer, this kind of stuff cries out for 
informed comment, especially since its author, though not a musician, is an enlightened 
personality who is widely read. No comment that is printed—or printable—has been 
made. If this is not the place to comment extensively, at least we may, in reviewing 
Britten’s latest published work, provide ourselves with a background by reference to his 
output to date. We are goaded, at the same time, into reminding ourselves of those 
outstanding contemporaries whose candles have remained undimmed by the glare of the 
limelight that belongs to the younger Benjamin Britten. 

The Sinfonia da Requiem, his one symphony for full orchestra, is in no way comparable 
in musical qualities with symphonies by Moeran, Rubbra and Walton. (There is no 
point in discussing the work of Vaughan Williams and Bax, who were changing the face 
of English music before Britten was born.) His piano Concerto failed to make any mark 
and, in his own interests, ought not to be heard again. In all aspects it is inferior to 
Ireland’s work and can claim no serious consideration at all alongside Bliss’ remarkable 
essay in the form. The one violin concerto by a native contemporary that might join 
the company of Elgar’s, Bax’ and Delius’ is Walton’s; few of us suspect that the Britten 
violin Concerto is great music. For full orchestra we are left with Kermesse Canadienne, 
Diversions for one-handed piano and orchestra, and Scottish Ballad for two pianos and 
orchestra all unknown to me, and the two suites Soivées and Matinées Musicales. These 
latter twin works are generally liked by musicians and audiences alike, and deservedly so; 
they show an intelligent insight into Rossini’s genius and a sense of the orchestra not 
realized in many passages of original material. . 

Britten has written a large proportion of his work for string orchestra. As much as 
Warlock before him he understands and can handle the aesthetics and the mechanics 
of that instrument, and some of his work will, without doubt, stay in the repertory. 
The Variations on a Theme by Frank Bridge can stand in the company of the best of our 
native string music, which includes some of the finest written anywhere in the last fifty 
years. Of the string and oboe quartets I cannot speak. 

There remain the choral music and songs. One choral work and two song cycles mark 
Britten as a really gifted composer for voices. They are Hymn to St. Cecilia, the Les 
Illuminations settings of poems by Rimbaud and the Seven Sonnets of Michaelangelo. 
Had he written nothing more than the last named he would still have earned more than 
the mere respect of fellow musicians. Certainly more than the uncritical blah which, 
welcoming every new work in a monotone of unhealthy adulation, has nowhere discerned 
and cried forth the real importance of these love songs. Peter Grimes is being prepared 
for production. It will be logical and within the pattern of the composer’s development 
if this is an important English opera. That we shall see. 


* “Music: Some Aspects of the Contemporary Problem.’”’ Horizon, June, July and August 
issues, 1944. 
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Having used this opportunity to blow a little air—clean, I hope—into the incense- 
laden atmosphere that has lately clouded Britten’s name, let us now to his newly published 
works for two pianos. Both composed during Britten’s stay in America, early in the war, 
these works are curiously diverse in quality. For all the rhythmic vitality of the Rondo 
the main interest in the whole of the first work is harmonic. It is a study in what can be 
done by establishing simultaneously two tonal centres (roughly speaking, each piano has 
its own) and then progressing in sixths; which progressions move with intriguing logic 
and Bach-like independence. On paper the thing looks exciting. Played, it sounds 
terrible; at least, the energetic Rondo does. The slow Introduction promises better simply 
because, there, tonal ideas can be exploited. For the rest, as often happens to logical 
dissonance, harmonics are defeated by kinetics and we get a jumble of unpleasant noises. 
The thing is clever—and essentially unmusical. 

Mazurka Elegiaca was composed in memory of Paderewski. It is a beautiful little 
work. Unlike Introduction and Rondo, its lines are clear and the cadences, though original 
and unusual, do not exist for their own sakes; they create a feeling. Incidentally, this 
does not, like the other work, call for technical virtuosity. In short, Britten is being 
more than clever. He has an idea with some heart in it and he presents it with a pianist’s 
understanding of his instrument and uses his natural gift for generating and supporting 
a singing line. 

J. B. 


Concerts 
Verdi's Requiem 


KING’S HALL: BELLE VUE, 22 Aprit 


THE Verdi Requiem consists essentially of operatic music to a religious libretto: to regard 
it in any other light is to court disaster. It abounds in quotations and paraphrases from 
Macbeth, La Traviata and Rigoletto, to mention only three of the composer’s characteristic 
works, and may be described justifiably as Verdi’s greatest opera before Aida. 

The four soloists—soprano, mezzo, tenor and bass—must, therefore, be operatic 
singers in the true sense: they must be masters of both the cantabile and the dramatic 
style, and they must all command, and at times employ, a really impressive body of tone. 
Obviously they must not be hamstrung by the deadening monotony of British oratorio. 

Verdi never crawled to God, nor indulged a sickly whimper to describe his own or our 
unworthiness. Although he understood the power of the still, small voice (no-one who is 
familiar with the Libera me will question this), he used it, not as the only reverent way of 
approaching the Almighty, but simply as a physical and emotional contrast to the 
fortissimo so dear to him as a means of criticizing life in all its aspects. 

The British attitude towards ‘‘devotiongl” music is very different and implies special 
problems for our performers—problems of an emotional character which would not occur 
to the composer’s own countrymen. Parry Jones’ singing of Inmgemisco tamquam reus 
illustrates our contention: it was accurate and musicianly, but lacked both the fiery drama 
of Bjérling and the emotional tension of Gigli—it remained cold-blooded, one quality 
Verdi would never have endorsed. Lacking both the vocal range and the power of tone 
necessary for the part, Victoria Sladen grappled heroically with what is among the most 
difficult soprano music in the repertoire, while Tom Williams more nearly approached a 
realization of some of Verdi’s inspired pages without, however, giving Confutatis male- 
dictis its full dramatic significance. Gladys Ripley’s interpretation of the mezzo part, 
together with Barbirolli’s authoritative handling of the Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus and 
Hallé Orchestra, remain in the memory as the most satisfying features of what was, on the 
whole, a very creditable achievement. 

That the performance did not reach Toscanini’s miraculous pre-war standard, or 
attain the translucent vitality of Tullio Serafin’s remarkable recording is readily under- 
standable. Belle Vue circus ring makes an atrocious concert hall: acoustically it is quite 
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bad enough, apart from the disturbing ‘‘noises off’’ contributed by the human bear- 
garden in the adjoining “fun” fair. In addition the present Hallé Orchestra is still too 
small, though we understand this is shortly to be remedied. 

Nevertheless, like Dr. Johnson, we marvel that the Requiem could be done at all, 
and look forward to hearing Barbirolli conduct it again under more favourable circum- 
stances in the not too distant future. 


BBC Concert 
CAMBRIDGE GUILDHALL: 5 May 


The BBC Symphony Orchestra worked harder than I have heard them for several 
months. In a well-built programme consisting of the Russlan and Ludmilla overture, 
Roussel’s Le Festin de l’Avaignée, the Liszt A major piano Concerto, Sibelius’ first Sym- 
phony and his own Aubade Héroique Constant Lambert drove the players hard; the result 
proved that music is worth a good grind. 

In the Liszt Concerto Kyla Greenbaum showed complete mastery of the solo part 
which she interpreted more truly than any pianist we have heard since the war: her 
mechanical skill, musicianship and unwavering integrity of purpose were of the same 
order that used to be evident in Hyam’s conducting, and it is obvious that Miss Greenbaum 
stands on the threshold of a very distinguished career. Her performance was one of 
remarkable strength and power, derived from a satisfying blend of musical imagination 
and technical proficiency. 

The Symphony was flogged out with full-blooded exuberance and displayed as the 
epitome of symphonic rhetoric which it undoubtedly is. It gives the lie to the legend of 
the frigid Finn, provided only that it is broadly interpreted by a team of musicians pre- 
pared to ‘‘throw their sweaty nightcaps in the air....’’. For once the BBC Orchestra 
did so and the spell was cast. 

The overture was vigorous, but stiff—conducted in four-square fashion reminiscent 
of Charles Woodhouse; and the Roussel and Lambert works would have benefited from 
the extra polish which another rehearsal could have ensured. 

The BBC strings would do well to concentrate on beauty of tone. At present this 
quality is too often sacrificed to rhythmic precision and vigour of attack. We also 
recommend the cultivation of a genuine pianissimo : mezzo-piano is not good enough 
when Pp is called for, and fortissimo tone need not sound as raw and coarse as it did 
once or twice during the afternoon. 

On the whole, though, the concert was a good one—chiefly memorable for Kyla 
Greenbaum’s artistry and the orchestra’s emergence from its traditional lethargy at the 
prompting of Constant Lambert. 


A High Standard in London 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY’S CONCERT: 26 May 


La Gazza Ladra is a fine ‘‘set piece’ with which to open a Royal Philharmonic concert, 
particularly when it is illuminated with the sparkling vitality brought to it on this occasion 
by the Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli’s direction. Here, indeed, was suitable 
reverence for the traditions of this ancient Society. The naturally sleepy and com- 
placent audience awoke—all London concert audiences have become doped by consistent 
mediocrity occasionally varied by downright ineptitude—and some at least of the large 
gathering must have realized that here at last, for the first time in years, was a first-class 
professional symphony orchestra—a group of musicians whose collective standard of 
performance must be a source of pride to all who have the good of orchestral music at 
heart. I have heard no conductor attain a higher standard than this in any Rossini 
overture: here was all the polished brilliance we used to associate with Toscanini. — 

A Song of Summer, one of the works which Delius dictated to Eric Fenby, owes many 
of its best moments to reminiscences of Appalachia which he wrote at the height of his 
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career asa composer. This performance was so good that one could only regret the more 
the loss of Queen’s Hall which must be rebuilt, and speedily. 

On the strength of an unusually imposing opening ritornello plus one or two forward- 
looking thrusts towards the end of each of the first and last movements, Beethoven’s 
C minor piano Concerto is often portrayed by pundits as an object of veneration to 
students; admittedly, from such a vantage-point it does not matter in the least that the 
whole of the slow movement should be infernally dull—unless you believe, as I do, that 
it is far more important to enjoy music than to be improved by it. Nevertheless, the 
small tone which Denis Matthews brought to the solo part was most emphatically at 
variance with John Barbirolli’s highly pointed dynamics, and the amusingly sententious 
rhetoric which alone makes long stretches of the young Beethoven’s ruminations bearable 
was irretrievably lost. In fairness it must be added that Mr. Matthews gave us a very 
fine study in rhythmic precision of an order which many more famous pianists might envy. 

Elgar’s second Symphony is slow to give up all its secrets, but Mr. Barbirolli managed 
to expose one or two fine new seams in this mine of orchestral ingenuity. The sustained 
clarity of this performance would have been a great achievement in any hall, but amid the 
chaotic echoes of the Royal Albert it was nothing less than miraculous. London has 
rested on its musical laurels so long that they are withered and almost forgotten. Who 
will attempt to regenerate that zest without which music is not worth a second of any- 
body’s time? Barbirolli and the Hallé have proved beyond all doubt that it can be done. 


The Griller Quartet 


Of the many factors which contribute to the precision of ensemble of a string quartet 
most important of all is that the players should have long experience of playing together ; 
out of this experience there is evolved a distinctive style. Consider, for example, the 
Pro Arte, the New Hungarian and the Budapest quartets: six years ago each had markedly 
individual characteristics, with the result that each excelled in a particular kind of music. 

In the Wigmore Hall on 12 June the Griller Quartet emphasized, very appropriately, 
two of the cardinal virtues of all practical musicianship—tautness of rhythm and accuracy 
of intonation. Be it said that Haydn is among the most ruthless exposers of any slack- 
ness in either of these directions, and it was Haydn’s music to which we were listening :— 
the three quartets, Op. 33, Nos. 2 and 3, and Op. 64, No. 5. 

No other British quartet that we have heard is comparable to the Griller, though the 
Philharmonia could be in time if its members played together more often and if they 
undertook no other work. Quartet playing is no more a part-time occupation than is 
any worthwhile form of music-making. 

In A Progressive Method of String-quartet Playing Alfred Pochon has written: 

“Savoir écouter est un art . . . on apprendra par exemple 4 voir quand un son 
devenant trop fort cesse d’étre son pour devenir bruit.” 
There were one or two occasions in this récital when the sound, particularly of the two 
violins, became a noise—never more than momentarily at the point of attack on a new 
phrase—but in every other respect the performance was a delight. 

The Wigmore Hall ought to have been full, but presumably our ‘‘musical renaissance” 

does not yet extend to chamber music, not even to Haydn’s. 


Pablo Casals 
BBC CONCERT: ROYAL ALBERT HALL: 27 June 


A very large audience assembled to hear Casals in the Schumann and Elgar concertos. 
They are not likely ever to hear either work better played. 

At seventy Casals seems to have a finer edge to his attack and an even wider range of 
tone than we remember six years ago, while his intonation was invariably perfect. But 
what made this concert so particularly tense and inspiring was the vivid imagination and 
experienced: understanding which this great cellist brought to us anew. Here was a keen 
and tenacious mind with nothing febrile about it. 
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We have heard Piatigorsky play the Schumann as well, but never in our experience has 
the subtle logic of the Elgar Concerto been presented so convincingly with the emphases 
all so unquestionably apt. If you have ever wondered why the slow movement stops so 
abruptly—with its message so obviously unfinished—this performance would have 
provided the answer. The last few pages of this score contain the most moving music 
Elgar ever wrote, provided only that in performance their close logical connection with the 
slow movement is made clear. This was brought about by treating the finale as a vigorous 
interlude followed by an epilogue—in other words the thought is continuous from the 
slow movement to the end. 

On 1 July this magnificent performance was re-broadcast in the Forces Programme. 
Despite the excruciating recording with its consistent ‘“‘frying’’ accompaniment and 
intermittent apoplectic splutters, something of the original splendour still remained to 
prove our point, one which, in any case, few who were present can have missed. 


Peter Grimes 
SADLER’S WELLS: 29 JUNE 


Benjamin Britten’s first opera lasts about two-and-a-half hours. Suitably abridged 
and dramatically produced, we believe it could come near to carrying conviction as a one- 
act operatic melodrama of roughly an hour’s duration. 

Opera virtually without melody, such as acts I and II of Peter Grimes, can be made 
tolerable only by first-rate production, lighting, singing and playing—none of which 
were in evidence at Sadler’s Wells. In fact the whole effect was slapdash. To take an 
obvious example: if it is necessary (which we doubt) for so much of the action to take place 
on a darkened stage, then it is sheer folly to allow so much light to radiate from the 
orchestra pit that the audience can only stare unseeing into the murky abyss beyond. 
[This could be obviated in any one of a number of ways.] It must be added that the 
lighting was bad throughout, and atrocious in act I, scene 1, where shadows were thrown 
in all directions at once. Further, the stage was frequently overcrowded and the orchestral 
playing was far from impeccable—a horn experiment in spontaneous impromptu irrele- 
vance comes to mind, while wood-wind and brass chording left much to be desired and the 
strings were flabby and lacked fire. Even so, we are convinced that Reginald Goodall, 
who conducted, has taken considerable trouble with the score and suggest that a more 
incisive beat might secure greater crispness of execution. 

On the stage Joan Cross, as Ellen Orford, completely overshadowed the entire com- 
pany: she moved well, sang better than we have ever heard before, and conveyed the 
impression of a live and definite character: the rest were no more than marionettes, though 
Roderick Jones, as Balstrode, made the most of the only genuinely lyrical moment 
(Inside ‘‘The Boar’’): 

live and let live...... 

Act II, scene 1, with its ingenious altercation of operatic action and church ritual, is 
akin to greatness—against which one has to set the drab ordinariness and sordid monotony 
of emphasis devoted to Grimes and his exercise. We are not told what Grimes’ exercise 
was in so many words, which is as well, and the whole episode would be far better omitted. 

It remains to chronicle two missed opportunities and to sum up. 

Montagu Slater’s libretto provides at least two superb theatrical moments of which 
Verdi, for example, would have taken full advantage; Grimes’ entry into the tavern 
(act I, scene 2) and the final launching of the boat (act III, scene 2). Mr. Britten should 
not complain at being judged by the highest standards; there is nothing more deadening 
than amateurish opera. 

A really first-class production might create a more favourable impression, but it is our 
belief that the music itself is poverty-stricken in regard to that quality which forms the 
mainspring of every convincing opera—a genuine ingrained emotional drive. Britten’s 
score is arid and ‘‘devilish smart”. He seems afraid to develop a lyrical vein and reluctant 
to express in his music any emotional conflict, or other sign of a strong and vigorous 
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personality. Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, Strauss—all knew that colourless opera warms 
no hearts, nor stirs any enthusiasm. 

A colleague has remarked that Britten’s third opera may be a good one. It may, 
if by then he has learned to write what is in his heart rather than what he believes to be 
the current fashion. : 

G.N.S. 

[Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes have published the libretto at 2s. 6d. and Messrs. John 
Lane have produced, at the same price, an illustrated booklet containing essays by 
Benjamin Britten, E. M. Forster, Montagu Slater and Edward Sackville-West]. 


Gramophone Records 


Britten : Introduction and Rondo alla Burlesca, for two pianos. 
Clifford Curzon and Benjamin Britten. 
Decca K 1117. 4s. 
Mazurka Elegiaca, for two pianos. 
Clifford Curzon and Benjamin Britten. 
Decca K 1118. 4s. 

These two works, which make up Britten’s opus 23, are reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. It is implied there that one of them is worth possessing and the other not. That 
is so, except that the duet-playing on both records is equally good—and very good indeed— 
and that the recording is technically excellent throughout. Still, the work is the thing 
and I cannot think anyone will play the first named for pleasure. The second is not only 
charming, it has substance and shows that the composer understands that two pianos can 
do more than one without necessarily involving pyrotechnics. O! that all two-piano 
composers—and arrangers, especially arrangers, could be taught this. 


Johann Strauss: Blue Danube, concert transcription for piano by Schultz-Elver. 
Kentner. 
Col. DX 1184. 4s. 
Kentner wastes his talents on some incredibly tricky playing. He need not waste 
your money. 


Wagner: Overture “Rienzi” and Mendelssohn : Scherzo ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’. 
Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli. 
H.M.V. C 3425-6. 8s. 

It is a welcome change to hear Rienzi wjth the tempi right. Like many recent Hallé- 
Barbirolli recordings, this is outstandingly good in all departments. The same cannot 
be said of the odd side. Lightness is all in the Scherzo and here it is not achieved; the 
thing sounds heavy and tired. 


Ponchielli : ‘La Gioconda’’, Dance of the Hours. 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Fistoulari. 
Decca K 48. 
Mendelssohn : Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’. 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Heinz Unger. 
Decca K 1120. 4s. 
Debussy : Prelude, “‘L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune.” 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Sidney Beer. 
Decca K 1037. 4S. 
The National Symphony Orchestra is playing very well indeed these days. The 
present three recordings arrived in one issue and it is interesting to take them together. 
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First of all, why has Decca recorded these particular works? It is understandable that 
they expect to lose on their courageous contemporary composer recordings and the 
present works are probably envise ‘ed as certain money spinners. But the contemporary 
swings could surely be offset by roundabouts less hard ridden. For one thing, one is 
forced to make comparisons with existing recordings, and it must be said immediately 
that Unger’s Fingal’s Cave is in no respect better than Sargent’s on the comparatively 
recent Columbia DX 1053, and that Beer’s L’ Aprés Midi does not compare at all with 
Walter Straram’s on Columbia DX 279,—all at the same price. Whether Fistoulari’s 
“‘Gioconda’”’ ballet comes up to Fiedler’s on H.M.V. C 2812 is of no importance. We 
can dispose of this old horse by saying that here the orchestra play very well, that 
Fistoulari flaunts his habitual ferocious crescendos and that it is all good fun for those who 
like the kind of steam organ music appropriate to roundabouts. 

Unger (whose name is misspelt on the label) gives an entirely satisfactory performance. 
It is a well controlled, romantic reading in which the strings, cellos particularly, play 
superbly. The brass does not come up to that of the older Hallé recording, but this does 
not detract much from the performance as a whole. 

Apart from first-class reproduction—shared by all three recordings—the only satis- 
factory thing about the Debussy is Arthur Gleghorn’s flute. He is so good that the 
weaknesses elsewhere do not annoy—they infuriate. 

I would make a suggestion to Decca, whose recent orchestral records, mostly made 
by the N.S.O., plainly reveal a policy of producing, as part of a planned output, best 
sellers performed by a top class British orchestra. People will buy things they know, or 
think they know. The names of most operas which still live are known to masses of 
near-musical people in a way that the names of much orchestral music can never be known. 
And there is going to be a revival of opera in England. Much attractive music from the 
opera stage has not been recorded under modern conditions. Overtures, interludes and 
ballets will meet a demand which, as records, they will largely and quickly create for 
themselves. A brief research has revealed a large store of one and two-disc operatic 
works waiting to be recorded, and the N.S.O. is in the hands of conductors who would 
find a satisfying level in the performance of them. 


Mozart : Piano Concerto in B flat. K. 450. 
Kathleen Long and the National Symphony Orchestra, c. Boyd Neel. 
Decca K 1121-3. 12s. 

This is a good, workmanlike performance on the part of both soloist and orchestra; 
if it rarely sparkles, neither does it flag or falter. Before accepting it, prospective buyers 
should listen to the one other recording, the old H.M.V. with Elly Ney and an orchestra 
under van Hoogstraten. The latter is more expensive and for some buyers the Decca 
records will win on points. The concerto itself, with its exquisite slow movement and 
cheeky, joyous rondo should be in everyone’s Mozart collection. 


Rossini : Barber of Seville’ Overture. 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Karl Rankl. 
Decca K 1125. 4S. 
Dvuorék : Slavonic Dances, Op. 46: No. 1 in C, and Op. 72: No. 2 in E minor. 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Victor Olof. 
Decca K 1124. 4s. 

On records reviewed in this issue alone we have now heard the N.S.O. under six 
conductors. As far as concerns the orchestra itself this somewhat complicates the 
reviewer's task. It can be said immediately that the orchestra comes out of the contest 
very well; the general excellence of their work is the common denominator of the assembled 
recordings. Having said that, and being very glad indeed to welcome the steep up- 
grading of another orchestra, the critic must apply his faculties to conductors and repro- 
duction. Rankl’s Barber is too hurried. Half the charm of the introduction is lost in 
his haste to get to the horses. He is obliged perceptibly to drag his tempo in the middle 
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of the famous march tune in order to avoid catastrophe. Having got to the horses, he 
beats Toscanini (of all people!) by several lengths. The timings are, N.Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini up, 7$ minutes; N.S.O. with Ranki, 62 minutes; 
Gioacchino Rossini also ran. 

Victor Olof’s Dvotak pot-boilers are played with great spirit. Both steel and fibre 
needles give way to a harshness in tutti passages for which the recording can be blamed. 
My copy has some non-concentric surface markings on one side, and though both sides 
are harsh, there is the possibility of a defective pressing. 


Grieg : Norwegian Dances, Op. 35.* 
City of Birmingham Orchestra, c. George Weldon. 
Columbia DX 1192-3. 8s. 

Like, 1 suppose, most other people, I learned to know these four dances from the piano 
duet arrangement which shares the same opus number. No. 2 in A was a tune of incredible 
vulgarity ; the rest never seemed worth the trouble of playing with someoneelse. Having 
heard these records I now know better. Everything needed for a fine recording is there. 
Weldon gets colossal pace and spirit from an orchestra which exhibits polish in every 
department. The recording is remarkable for its clarity ; Columbia have not made better 
orchestral recordings than this set. 


Prokofiev : Excerpt from film music ‘‘Alexander Nevsky’. 
The U.S.S.R. Choir and Orchestra, c. Orlov. 
Decca M 579. 3s. 3d. 

This is neat, professional film music which cannot but increase the dramatic interest 
of the show for which it was written. It is good to see Russian and British films using 
real musicians for the important work of presenting to cinema-goers ancillary effects 
devised by men who know what they are about. Hollywood please note. As to intrinsic 
musical worth, one does not, and should not expect inspired numbers at every turn of 
the camera. ‘These tunes are sound and easy-on-the-ear, while the orchestration is clever 
and exciting. I suppose the film demands that the women should shout. The basses 
sing magnificently. Who constitute the ‘‘U.S.S.R. Choir and Orchestra’? and where the 
record was made are matters not disclosed on the label. 


Correspondence 
Bournemouth, 
To the Editor, THE Music REvIEw. 
SOME YOUNG FRENCH COMPOSERS 


S1r,—Little is known of the music produced in occupied Europe, but some information can 
be gleaned from the activities of the record companies, at any rate in France. There, as in this 
country, the gramophone has greatly increased its attention to native music. As part of the 
resistance to German culture, the masterpieces of French music were recorded with the utmost 
devotion and véclame. Berlioz’ Grande Messe des Morts appeared on records for the first time; 
La Damnation de Faust and Pelléas et Mélisande for the first time in their entirety. Even a revival 
of Chabrier’s L’ Etoile was recorded in abridged form. 

But the principal interest of the French gramophonic programme lies in the generous treatment 
of the younger composers, several of whom are still unknown in England. The place of honour 
undoubtedly belongs to Honegger. Milhaud was in America, and Poulenc was apparently not 
recognized by the authorities, so that Honegger became the doyen of contemporary French 
composers. Besides his cello Concerto (4 sides) and Symphony for string orchestra (6 sides), 
two of his largest and most recent choral works have been recorded. First, La Danse des Morts, 
to a libretto by Paul Claudel, in which Biblical texts are mingled with the author’s own prose, 
in an effort to evoke the atmosphere of Holbein’s picture. Extensive use is made of an orator, 
as well as soprano, contralto, and baritone soloists, chorus and orchestra. The second work, 
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Jeanne d’Arc au bicher, on an even larger scale, is also to a text by Claudel. It is divided into 
eleven scenes. The oratorio was recorded in Brussels, the large cast headed by Marthe Dugard 
(Jeanne), Raymond Gérome (Frére Dominique), Frédéric Anspach (Porcus), and Ria Lenssens 
(La Vierge), with the Antwerp Caecilia Choir and the Belgian National Orchestra under Louis de 
Vocht. The work occupies 18 sides. 

Simultaneously with the publication of works by some of the younger men, the enterprising 
French periodical Disques invited the composers to describe their artistic aims. The only one at all 
familiar to English musicians is Marcel Delannoy, who appears in Grove’s Supplementary Volume. 
Already known before the war by his String Quartet in E major, he is now represented on records 
by a number of songs, excerpts from film music and from an opérette, Philippine, and a ‘‘fresque 
en cing panneaux”’ called Ginevra, produced at the Opéra-comique in July, 1942. Based ona 
comedy Boccaccio, conte 19 by Julien Luchaire, the composition occupied the years 1939-41, for 
Delannoy is a slow worker, who finds that every work presents fresh problems for which earlier 
experience offers no help. His most ambitious work to be recorded is the Sérénade Concertante 
for violin and orchestra, written for Robert Soétens in 1935-6: it is played by Henri Merckel. 

A new name is that of André Lavagne (b. 1914), pupil of Roger-Ducasse. His most successful 
works so far have been Concert dans un parc (1941), Comme ils s’aiment, produced at the Opéra- 
Comique in 1941, a ballet, Kermesse (1943), and a Concerto Romantique for cello and orchestra. 
The last-named work was written for Gérard Hekking in 1942, but illness prevented him from 
playing it, and both the first performance and the recording were undertaken by Paul Tortelier, 
Hekking’s foremost pupil. Lavagne writes: ‘“‘Le titre de ‘Concerto Romantique’ ne trouve en 
réalité toute sa justification que dans le désir d’apprivoiser un auditeur souvent rebelle a la 
musique contemporaine, et de calmer ses apprehensions quant ‘aux coups de poing sonores’ 
que lui distribue généreusement la musique dite moderne’. 

The youngest composer of this group is Jean Hubeau (b. 1918), who won prizes for piano- 
playing and composition in his teens, and was appointed Director of Versailles Conservatoire in 
1942. The violin Concerto in C major, written in 1938 for Henri Merckel and recorded by him, is 
Hubeau’s largest work so far. In discussing it, he says ‘‘La musique symphonique. . . doit 
suggérer, sans préciser, ce qui la différencie essentiellement de l’art lyrique . . . Si ce concerto 
commence par l’accord do mi sol do, ce n’est pas un cri de guerre et encore moins un manifeste. 
Je m’étais éveillé en ut majeur ce jour-la, et c’est tout’. Another work of Hubeau’s to be recorded 
is his Sonata for trumpet and piano (Sarabande, Interméde, Spiritual), and there are some settings 
of Villon. As pianist, Hubeau has recorded a Mozart sonata with Merckel and Schubert’s 
Arpeggione Sonata with Pierre Fournier. 

Among the other composers now thought worthy of recording are Henri Sauguet (piano 
Concerto in A minor) and Eugene Bozza (Rapsodie nigoise for violin and orchestra, and saxophone 
Concertino). The reader will notice the popularity of concertos, usually written for a particular 
virtuoso, and the anxiety to disclaim any tendency towards extremism. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. J. CumIne. 


3, St. Clement’s Gardens, 
Cambridge. 
To the Editor, THE Music REvIEw. 


FAURE AND BEETHOVEN 


S1r,—For many years I have been a devoted admirer of the music of Fauré, and I therefore 
regret all the more that Mr. Norman Suckling, in his interesting article, should have done so much 
to weaken his own case by irritable and irrelevant generalizations. The sweeping condemnation 
of the music of Beethoven’s second period takes no account of such works as the fourth Symphony, 
the G major piano Concerto, or the Sonata in F sharp, which show a subtlety and polish of which 
Mozart himself need not have been ashamed. And the fact that the fifth and seventh Symphonies, 
the Appassionata, and some other works of that date spoke in a more vehemently passionate 
language than had hitherto been heard in music will not in the long run, I think, be held against 
them. Nor can I follow Mr. Suckling’s statement that the Romantics wore ‘‘the straight-jacket 
of an out-played diatonicism”’. Surely the chromaticism of Chopin, Liszt and Wagner did much 
towards the achievement of a more flexible tonality; in particular the music of Liszt, who is not 
even allowed to possess ‘‘claims to real greatness’’, pointed the way to innumerable later develop- 
ments. However tiresome the dominant-to-tonic cadence may sound in the hands of an inferior 
composer, Fauré himself was never afraid of it, and often used it, leading-note and all, with 
profoundly individual and moving effect; the eleventh Nocturne for piano illustrates this 
particularly well. With all its subtlety and originality, his harmony is never revolutionary: it 
approaches the familiar tonal landmarks from a highly personal angle. And if he did not wear 
his heart on his sleeve as readily as some, his music is far from being cold or anaemic; such passages 
as the opening of the second piano Quartet, the last number of La bonne Chanson and the central 
section of the thirteenth Nocturne show a remarkably vigorous and full-blooded eloquence, and 
to ignore this aspect of his work is to play into the hands of those who have foolishly described it 
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as ‘‘the music of a retired ambassador’. The fine qualities of Gabriel Fauré are sufficiently 
peultive to stand on their own merits, without being used as a stick with which to beat others. 


Yours faithfully, 
ILIP RADCLIFFE. 


[Mr. Suckling writes:—While admiring Mr. Radcliffe’s flair for selecting works of the highest 
distinction both in Fauré and in his ‘‘opposite numbers’’, I still regard it as an essential factor in 
Fauré’s greatness that he was a leader in the break-away from outworn forms of musical expression, 
whereas the chromaticism of the Romantics in no way displaced, but merely complicated, the 
diatonicism which had so long outlived its function. I have never been able to understand the 
claim, advanced by Mr. Radcliffe among others, for a prophetic value in Liszt, with whom tonal 
chains might be tangled, but were never loosened, and whose fundamental irrelevance to the 
really significant achievements of his juniors is nowhere better proved than in his uncompre- 
hending rejection of a notable early work by Fauré himself. What Fauré understood, and Liszt 
apparently did not, was that the prominent place occupied for the previous half-century or more 
by the ‘‘perfect’’ cadence had been in great measure a usurpation; and Mr. Radcliffe has not 
weakened this contention by alleging such examples as the 11th Nocturne, where—in contrast 
to Romantic emphasis—the enharmonic texture is such that the cadence is upon us almost 
before we are aware that there is one. 

I have not, of course, suggested that Fauré’s music is ‘“‘anaemic’’; the point I tried to make was 
precisely that there is far more ‘‘blood”’ in it than in much music of a more vehement turn. 
Vehemence in art always defeats its own end—a conclusion I continue to draw from the bulk of 
Beethoven’s middle-period works, which served so long as a charter for nineteenth-century lack 
of musical enterprise. I cannot but think in this connexion that Mr. Radcliffe has been a little 
disingenuous in his quotation, as evidence against me, of the G major Concerto and the F sharp 
Sonata, completely uncharacteristic as these works are of Beethoven’s usual middle-period 
practice. ] 


134, New King’s Road, S.W.6. 
To the Editor, THE Music REvIEw. 14th July, 1945. 
RECORDING DESIDERATA 


S1r,—I have been reading with great interest and sympathy Mr. Hartley’s article in THE 
Music REvIEw, May, 1945. The importance of the subject has recently been more than ever 
brought home to me personally by a recent sojourn in a German p.o.w. camp, where one was more 
than normally dependent on records and where the bulk of the discs we possessed were Victor 
recordings and pressings. 

Granted Mr. Hartley’s point that improvement depends on the willingness of the public, 
surely the record critic has work to do here which too often he is not doing. Persistent campaign- 
ing could increase the critical penetration of the record listening public, but it is not done. With 
certain honourable exceptions, record reviewers provide little guide to the excellence of the 
recording and waste too much space on a review of the music and performance. Critical review 
of methods of reproduction does not seem to come within their scope at all. 

I recall a notice of the Toscanini recording of the Beethoven No. 8 in which a long, scholarly 
discussion of the merits of the music and matters of performance ignored any reference whatsoever 
to the recording, which in this case happens to be peculiarly atrocious. 

I suggest that the public would respond to a uniform attempt among reviewers to ‘“‘educate’’ it. 
The critic of gramophone records should surely concern himself, first, with the recording; second, 
with performance, and, lastly (and only if the work is one which needs such comment, which 
generally accepted works do not), with the music; that comparisons with other recordings of the 
same work should be more frequently made, amd that worthless duplications should be consistently 
attacked; finally, that room should be found for a regular critical review of electric gramophone 
design. 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL CUSTANCE. 
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full frequency range recording 


the outcome of extensive research by Decca engineers, 
makes possible for the first time the recording of the full 
range of musical frequencies with all their overtones. Revo- 
lutionary Decca instruments soon will reproduce the full 
perfection of ff rr living music. 


Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67. 
Ist Movement Allegro Con Brio. K1126 
2nd Movement Andante Con Moto. KI1I127 
3rd Movement Allegro concluded with 
Gabriel Faure 4th Movement Allegro. K1I128 
Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19. 4th Movement Allegro continued and 
The National Symphony Orchestra, concluded. KII29 
Conducted by Boyd Neel, Kathleen Long (piano) The National Symphony Orchestra, 
Andante Cantabile, Allegretto Moderato. KI130 Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
Andante, Allegro Moto Moderato. KI131 Automatic couplings available. AK!126/9 


Tchaikovsky Debussy 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 Prelude A |’Apres-Midi d'un Faune. 
The National Symphony Orchestra, ~ The National Symphony Orchestra, 


Conducted by Sidney Beer. K1032/6 Conducted by Sidney Beer, ° 
Automatic couplings available AK 1032/6 Flute soloist, Arthur Gleghorn. K1037 
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THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


GUSTAVE REESE, Editor 
(Published in America) 


** By far the most important of the American periodicals from the 
point of view of musical scholarship is The Musical Quarterly. 
It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has published 
valuable contributions from most of the leading writers on music 
in Europe and America.”—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, Third Edition (1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 
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